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Papal Address on Feast of St. Eugene 


Response of His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, to greetings extended to him by 
the College of Cardinals on his name day, June 2, 1948 


OR the tenth time, Divine Providence allows Us to receive, Vener- 

able Brothers, your greetings on the feast of Our holy patron and 
to express to you Our apppreciation for your close and loyal collabora- 
tion as well as Our reliance on the aid of your prayers. But today, for 
the first time, We enjoy the consolation of accepting your earnest good 
wishes as expressed with such delicate feeling by the revered and most 
worthy new Dean of your Sacred College. 

It was only a few months ago at Christmas time that We listened 
to the voice of the venerated and lamented Cardinal Gennaro Granito 
Pignatelli di Belmonte. The Lord has called him to Himself in the 
evening of a long and fruitful lifetime. To serve for his eulogy and 
to put into words Our gratitude in his regard there springs immedi- 
ately to Our mind a phrase that fits him perfectly and describes him 
completely: He was “the good and faithful servant” of the Church of 
Christ and of his Apostolic See. 

Today, We naturally turn Our thoughts to the Holy Pontiff whose 
name Our deeply devout parents gave Us and whose patronage they 
assured Us when We were born, never guessing its hidden meaning 
for Us. And We, who for a goodly ten years have been steering the 
Barque of Peter through the squalls of the tempest and the furious 
buffeting of the storm, tossed about without rest or respite amid the 
reefs, find it heartening now to recall the story of him Who was really 
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here below the “sacerdos magnus, qui in diebus suis placuit Deo et in- 
ventus est justus,” and who today, from Heaven’s glorious and eternal 
rest, sends down upon the latest of his successors a gentle and brilliant 
ray of light, which fills Our heart with comfort, courage and confidence. 


TeRRENA Non Metuit — He Fearep Notuine On Eartu 


The sacred liturgy depicts, in the forceful final words of a brief 
antiphon, the figure of a Sovereign Pontiff according to the mind and 
heart of the Divine Master, wholly wrapped up in the gravity of his 
mission and his responsibilities: “Dum esset summus pontifex, terrena 
non metuit.” (While he was sovereign pontiff, he was afraid of nothing 
on earth.) 

“Terrena non metuit—he feared nothing on earth’—there is the 
characteristic trait which sums up the life and activity of all the great 
Popes; there is the feature which the Church has seen fit to make the 
title of honor for all the Popes who are Saints. From the very first 
moment when, in spite of Our unworthiness, We were called to follow 
in their footsteps, We have considered this as a constant directive for 
Our conduct. We have made this the ideal toward which We ought to 
advance with all Our feeble forces. 

In excited and exciting days like ours, at a time when truth and 
error, faith in God and denial of God, the primacy of the spirit and 
the predominance of matter, human dignity and its abandonment, the 
order born of reason and the chaos following its misuse, confront each 
other everywhere over the face of the world in a decisive struggle, the 
mission of the Church and of her visible head cannot develop and 
mature with Heaven’s blessing except beneath the motto “terrena non 
metuit.” 

To be afraid? Of what? Are we, then, not strong? Is the clash 
between the followers and the foes of Christ after all insuperable? 

The Church suffers to think of the harm that her enemies are doing 
to themselves, of the evil they bring to so many little, frail, ignorant 
souls to whom they are a cause of scandal and of ruin. For herself she 
is not afraid. On the contrary, so deep is her sense of security that it 
only serves to rekindle the ardor of Christ’s disciples, and to burn into 
them a keener and deeper realization of their strength. 

In the shadowy half-light, the line of division between the two 
camps would seem almost shifting to the superficial eye. The full light 
of truth has marked it clearly at the very points where it appeared most 
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uncertain. Now is the moment when everyone who still treasures in 
the depths of his soul a spark of Christian spirit must wake up. This 
awakening may painfully disturb the smug tranquillity of those to whom 
the daylight of reality points inexorably to sacrifices and changes to 
which, in their slumbers, they had not given a thought, and from which 
they can no longer escape. But it is a healthy reawakening, too, be- 
cause it releases energies hitherto pent up and, as it were, benumbed, 
with grievous harm to individuals and to all mankind. 

The attitudes, the resolutions and the acts which are the fruit of 
this awakening are not confined, as an erroneous slogan would have it, 
within the sphere called “purely religious,’ meaning by the phrase 
exclusion from any penetration into public life. The contrary is true. 
On the civic, national, international plane they are involved in every 
question where moral interests are at stake, in every question, briefly, 
which explicitly or implicity touches religion. 

In these attitudes, in these resolutions, in these acts, Catholic forces, 
while reserving their freedom of action in face of political currents and 
alignments, may sometimes follow a road parallel to theirs, in so far 
as it may be suggested by common interests: parallel, but no more, 
without merging or subordination. 

These attitudes, these resolutions and these acts form the solid 
front of the Christian conscience which is determined, at the proper 
time and place, to put a stop to the advancement of religious nihilism, 
to the violence of brute force, to the profanation of the person and 
dignity of man, to the assaults against society or society’s misdeeds. 

Hence, in the name of God-made-Man, We address Our paternal 
gratitude to each and every one of Our beloved sons and daughters 
spread over the world who is enrolled in the army of Christ and sworn 
to battle for the coming of His kingdom of peace; while at the same — 
time We express Our most ardent hopes that, persevering faithful unto 
death, they may be found on the great day of eternal recompense among 
the number of the “conquerors” for whom are reserved the magnificent 
and inscrutable promises of the Revelation full of mystery. (cf. Apoc. 
2:7-11). 

We are sure they will not feel offended if, to the expression of 
gratitude which rises from the depth of Our heart, We add a new and 
urgent “vigilate’”—watch. 

In the brief pauses between two battles this unflinching vigilance 
is more than ever needed, because great is the danger then of resting 
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on one’s laurels, of becoming unnerved and allowing the enemy to 
retake the ground so laboriously conquered. The days of truce are 
often no less important than those of battle. They should not be days 
of empty and idle interruption, but of useful work: work of rescue, 
constructive work, which will give substance and form to the glorious 
hopes inspired by victory. 


Work or REscuE 


The work of rescue should be extended also to those many way- 
ward souls who, although remaining, as they think, at least united to 
our devoted children in the Faith, have parted company with them to 
join in movements which actually tend to laicize and de-Christianize 
every phase of private and public life. 

Even though the Divine word, “Father forgive them for they know 
not what they do,” should be valid for them also, this would not change 
at all the objective wickedness of their conduct. They provide them- 
selves with a double conscience; for while they pretend to remain 
members of the Christian community, at the same time they fight as 
auxiliary troops in the ranks of those who deny God. 

This very double dealing or this cleavage threatens to make of them, 
sooner or later, a poisonous tumor in the very bosom of Christianity. 
These people remind Us of those of whom the Apostle Paul spoke 
“weeping,—flens”’: they draw tears from Our eyes also, because they 
are acting like enemies of the Cross of Christ, “inimicos crucis Christi.” 


(Phil. 3:18). 
THe MATERNAL WARNING OF THE CHURCH 


As long as it is possible We seek, with kindness and patience, to 
open their eyes, to lead them back to Him Who alone is the way, the 
truth, the life. Also to the just and salutary solutions of temporal 
problems—in conformity with Divine and Eternal principles—the 
prayer of the Church contributes its aid: “O God, grant to all those 
who profess themselves Christians to reject those things which are con- 
trary to that name and follow such things as are agreeable to the 
same.” (Collect, 3rd Sunday after Easter). 

While We thus pray for those in danger, We beseech them at the 
same time to heed the warnings of the Church which still today exhorts 
and prays, like a loving mother, that she may not be obliged to apply 
to them the severe judgment of the Divine Master: “And if he will 
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not hear the church: let him be to thee as the heathen and the publican.” 
(Matt. 18: 17). 


SocitaL REFORMS 


But the reconquest of so many wayward and embittered hearts, 
who have lost the true concepts and sound ideas about the world and 
God and themselves, will depend essentially on the earnestness, loyalty, 
energy and fairness which all men of right principle will bring to the 
solution of the fundamental problems growing out of the ruin and 
revolution of the war and its aftermath. 

As everybody knows, at the heart of these issues, and controlling 
them entirely, lie just and necessary social reforms, and particularly 
the urgent need to provide the poorer classes with housing, bread and 
work. 

Yet it would be dangerous, since it might lead to bitter disappoint- 
ment, if fantastic hopes and expectations of a fully satisfactory and 
speedy solution were to be based on these reforms. It is not a question 
today of merely distributing the products of the social economy more 
equitably in closer correspondence with the labor and the needs of 
individuals. Important as this requirement may be, still under present 
conditions, especially in view of the enormous destruction and fluctua- 
tion caused by the war, every social reform is strictly bound up with 
the question of a prudent organization of production. 

The relations between agriculture and industry within the single 
national economies, and of those latter with the economy of other 
nations, the manner and extent that each nation is to share in the world 
market—all these difficult problems present themselves today afresh 
and under aspects different from those of previous times. Upon their 
tational solution depends the productivity of the several nations, and 
consequently the welfare of individuals as well; for it is clear that 
there can never be sufficient distribution where there is not sufficient 
production. 

There are nations, of course, who can boast today of a productive 
capacity which, they point out, is constantly increasing from year to 
year. But if this productivity is attained as a result of unbridled com- 
petition and of an unprincipled expenditure of wealth, or by oppression 
and despotic exploitation of labor and the needs of individuals on the 
part of the State, it cannot be sound and natural, because social economy 
is an organizing of workers, and every worker is endowed with human 
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dignity and freedom. The immoderate exploitation of genuine human 
values usually keeps step with that of nature’s treasures, especially of 
the land, and leads sooner or later to decadence. 

Only on the principles of Christianity and in accord with its spirit 
can the social reforms, called for imperatively by the necessities and 
aspirations of our times, be carried out. They demand from some the 
spirit of renunciation and sacrifice, from others the sense of responsi- 
bility and endurance, from everybody hard and strenuous work. 

Wherefore, We turn to the Catholics of the whole world, exhort- 
ing them not to be satisfied with good intentions and fine projects but 
to proceed courageously to put them into practice. Neither should they 
hesitate to join forces with those who, remaining outside their ranks, 
are none the less in agreement with the social teaching of the Catholic 
Church and are disposed to follow the road that she has marked out, 
which is not the road of violent revolution but of experience that has 
stood the test, and of energetic resolution. 


THe War In PALESTINE 


Among the political problems which still await an adequate solu- 
tion, it is unnecessary to say that world peace takes first place. And 
behold instead, to the profound consternation of all Christendom, the 
flames of war, which were already smoldering in noble Greece and 
China’s ancient land, have been rekindled in the very places where 
nearly 2,000 years ago the Divine Message of peace had resounded, 
ushering in the work of salvation. 

The truce, however temporary, announced this very night, must 
be hailed with a sigh of relief, as a dawn of hope. How could the 
Christian world look on unconcernedly or in fruitless indignation, as 
that sacred ground, which everyone approached with reverence most 
profound, to kiss it with warmest affection, was being trampled by 
troops of war and bombed from the air? Allow the Holy Places to be 
completely devastated? Reduce the “great Sepulchre of Christ” to a 
mass of rubble? God grant that the danger of so terrible a scourge may 
be finally dispelled. 


Tue Work For PEAcE 
Since in this fashion the world has been languishing for three years 
under a strange uneasiness and is wandering along divergent paths, 
faltering between peace and war, far-seeing and courageous men are 
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sarching unceasingly for new avenues that open the way to safety. 
Through repeated attempts at reconciliation, they are devoting them- 
selves to set on her feet again a Europe shaken to her very foundations 
and to make of this source of recurring upheavals a bulwark of peace 
and the providential champion of a general calm over the whole face 
of the world. 

Hence, though without wanting to involve the Church in the tangle 
of purely temporal interests, We deemed it opportune to appoint Our 
special representative to the “Congress of Europe” recently held at 
The Hague, in order to show the solicitude and to offer the encourage- 
ment of this Apostolic See for the union of nations. Neither have We 
any doubt that Our faithful children will realize that their position is 
always at the side of those generous souls who are preparing the way 
for mutual understanding and for the re-establishment of a sincere 
spirit of peace among nations. 


THe Comine Hoty Year 


The more the world of today exhibits the disheartening spectacle 
of its dissensions and contradictions, the more compelling is the duty 
of Catholics to give a shining example of unity and cohesion, without 
distinction of language, nationality or race. 

In the light of this ideal of concord, We welcome with gratitude 
to God and with confidence in His assistance the approach of the Holy 
Year. There was a moment when it might have been doubted whether 
the Eternal City would be materially and spiritually in a position to 
guarantee a worthy setting to an event of such far-reaching import. 
But the vigor, the high-mindedness and the strong feeling for order, 
justice and peace of the people of Rome and of Italy have made such a 
profound impression on the Catholic world as to dispel all doubt and 
to remove the basis of any fear whatever. 

With deep joy and tender emotion, then, Venerable Brothers, do 
We give notice to you and to the whole Catholic universe that in the 
year 1950 the twenty-fifth Holy Year in the history of the Church 
will be celebrated, if so pleases the Lord, according to the prescrip- 
tions sanctioned by sacred tradition. 

After the sad times that have just passed, filled to the cup’s brim 
with sorrow and anguish, may this really Holy Year, by the Grace 
of the Most High, and through the intercession of the august Mother 
of God, of the Prince of the Apostles and of all the Saints, be for the 
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human family a harbinger of a new era of peace, prosperity and progress, 

That is Our most dear wish, the object of Our most fervent prayers, 

May the days of the Holy Year bring the answer from Heaven to 
the prayer which, with a single heart, pastor and flock, Rome and the 
Catholic world, address to God: “Laetifica nos pro diebus quibus nos 
afflixisti, pro annis quibus vidimus mala.” (Ps. 89: 15). “Give us joy 
for the days in which thou hast humbled us, for the years in which we 
have suffered misfortune.” 

Looking forward to this consolation, Venerable Brothers, upon you 
and upon all Our beloved sons and daughters who have listened to 
this message of Ours, We bestow with particular affection Our Apos- 
tolic Benediction. 


The Surgeon’s Noble Vocation 


Pore Pius XII 


Address of His Holiness to the Sixth International Congress of Surgeons, 
Rome, May 20, 1948 


ONVENED at Rome from various countries of the world to dis- 

cuss the numerous problems arising in the field of surgery, you 

have judged rightly, distinguished gentlemen, that the questions which 

involve technique and practice fall very far short of exhausting your 

subject, and that issues of a moral and spiritual character, in view of 
their paramount importance, deserve your special attention. 

Conscious as you are of your responsibility, you realize that it de- 
tives from the fact, dominant in this matter from beginning to end, 
that in the exercise of your profession it is human persons whom you 
hold in your hands and under your knives. They are persons whose 
living body merits all your respect as it has a right to your every 
professional care. Even when life itself is not at stake, you have at 
your disposition—as you are fully aware—two precious objects: the 
integrity of the human body and the mysterious reality of human 
suffering. 

Because you are quite alert to this challenge, you submit yourselves 
to a course of painstaking and constant study, designed to keep you 
exactly informed of developments in the anatomical and _ biological 
sciences, and in surgical methods. These are perpetually subject te 
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renewal and improvement, with their attendant advantages, of course, 
but sometimes also with added risks. In this you are helped by read- 
ing books and reviews, by conferences and conventions. All of this 
studious labor is linked with surgical practice, in which you treasure 
carefully the results of your own experience, enriched by observations 
exchanged with your colleagues. 

But a merely theoretical study, however conscientious it may be, is 
not sufficient, unless it be accompanied by another laborious effort no 
less persevering and continuous—an effort more deep-seated and pro- 
found—of really personal formation and training. We mean the 
exercise of your intellectual powers, of your moral and psychological 
capacities, of your physical skills, your senses and your fingers. Of all 
this you sense the pressing need yourselves, both before and during the 
surgical operation. 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE 


1. Before the operation: The decision to be taken involves a grave 
responsibility. Have all the resources of medicine been employed, so 
long as there seemed a chance that they could bring about a cure? Does 
it appear that the operation is necessary? What dangers does it repre- 
sent? On the other hand, what aggravation might follow from failure 
to operate? Furthermore, is the moment opportune? Should the opera- 
tion be put off, or performed at once and got through quickly? Should 
one run the risks of urgency or those of delay? What attitude to adopt 
in consultation with the doctors in attendance? Everyone, in fact, has 
his word to say; especially in complicated cases, opinions may be in 
disagreement. At this juncture each, while defending his own position, 
can take into account the weight of the others’ reasons. But when all 
has been considered—including the moral character of the act—the 
surgeon may hesitate no longer. 

However, even after the surgeon has formed his judgment consci- 
entiously and with all due deference, he still has a very delicate duty to 
perform. Like as not, the task falls upon him of letting the interested 
parties know that the operation will be helpful or necessary. He may 
also have to point out the uncertainties it will often continue to in- 
volve. Up to what point should he simply suggest, or actually advise 
or insist with the sick man and his family? How shall he enlighten 
them loyally, using at the same time all proper restraint and respecting 
their liberty besides ? 
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Other cases will present themselves, which We do not wish to call 
more embarrassing—since duty here is clear—but rather more painful, 
because of the tragic consequences which sometimes follow from the 
observance of duty. These are the cases in which the moral law pro- 
nounces its veto. If there were question only of yourselves, you would 
perhaps have little difficulty closing your ear to the suggestions of mis- 
placed pity, and giving place to reason as against your feelings. But 
how often you will have to say No, not only to pretentions of vulgar 
and shameful selfishness, of passion which is inexcusable, but to the 
understandable anguish of a husband’s or a father’s love as well! 

And yet the principle is inviolable. God alone is Lord of the life 
and integrity of man, Lord of his members, his organs, his potencies, 
particularly of those which make him an associate in the work of 
creation. Neither parents, nor spouse, nor the individual in question 
may dispose of them at will. It is indeed blameworthy to mutilate a 
man, even at his own insistence, to get him exempted from the duty 
of fighting in his country’s defense, or to kill one innocent person in 
order to save another. But it is no less forbidden, even with the design 
of saving the mother, directly to cause the death of a little one who is 
called, if not during life here below, at least during the life to come, 
to a sublime and noble destiny. It is no less unlawful to drain or 
sterilize, by means of an operation which no other reason can be as- 
signed to justify, the fountainheads of life. It is not permissible to 
jeopardize a human life—which may never at all be suppressed—except 
in the hope of preserving a possession more precious still, or of actually 
saving or prolonging that human life itself. 

2. During the operation: The neat and well-aired operating room, 
equipped with its battery of flood-lights, is ready. The preliminary 
examination of the patient has been carefully got through. The sterili- 
zation of the instruments and of the hands of operator and assistants is 
complete. The anesthetic or analgesic, the preparation of the patient’s 
skin, have been attended to. Here you are, then, bent over the operat- 
ing table where your sick person lies. You realize now that you are no 
longer, as at other moments, the anatomists of the dissecting room, the 
skillful wielders of the scalpel or trephine, but men face to face with 
men, your brothers, who have put themselves entirely in your hands. 
So there is no longer question merely of the delicate adroitness of your 
senses, the deftness of your fingers, the sharpness of your attention, the 
reliability of your intuition. You set to work with all your heart, ‘but 
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in such fashion that your heart may really be a help to you. But it 
will be no help at all at this moment unless, remaining deeply sensitive, 
it succeeds at the same time in keeping you imperturbably calm. If you 
were lacking in sensitiveness, you would only be practicing a trade; if 
you were lacking in calm, your perturbation, rendering your hand less 
steady, might imperil the success of the operation, and perhaps the life 
of the patient also. 

This dramatic experience in the depths of your soul is renewed each 
day, now and then several times a day, with greater or less intensity. 
But were you not alive to the excitement, you would not judge your- 
slves worthy of your task. Were you to fail to dominate it, you would 
no longer deem yourselves capable of seeing the operation through 
to completion. Here is drama which in the long run wears out the 
man who has a conscience and a heart; but which gives to your pro- 
fession its sacred character. 


AFTER THE OPERATION 


How grievously mistaken it would be to think that you have 
nothing further to do, when the operation is over, but to go quietly 
away, as though the curtain had been rung down on an ordinary plan! 
No, the play goes on within you, for you cannot but feel the affection 
of a father, so to speak, for the sick man whose life has been for some 
few moments, perhaps even for several hours, in your hands. You have 
carried out the essential part of your own official function, but all is 
not ended yet: how many risks may still remain! There are all those 
dangers and discomforts, some of them quickly passed, others serious 
and on occasion fatal, which follow every operation under the knife. 
That is why you watch the course of the fever, the quickening or slow- 
ing down of the pulse-beats. The danger of complications removed, 
you follow attentively the progress of recovery. Then you retire dis- 
creetly, and yield your place by the bedside to others, who will witness 
the convalescence and perhaps receive much warmer expressions of 
gratitude from your patient’s heart! But if in the opposite event, despite 
your prudence, competence and treatments, the after-effects are pain- 
ful, because the illness is too serious or already too far advanced, or 
should the results prove to be less satisfactory than what was expected, 
oh, then not seldom complaints, explicit or ill-concealed, will be ad- 
dressed to you. But certain as you are that your responsibility before 
God and your conscience is fully covered, sure that you have treated 
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each and every one—especially those of modest means—with considera- 
tion, fairness and charity, you will not allow yourselves to be disturbed 
or embittered by the injustice or ingratitude of men. Yet, how could 
you be expected not to feel it? 

Ingratitude and injustice, happily, are not the general rule. Often 
the heartfelt thanks of the patient you have saved, with that of all his 
family, is your consoling reward. You have every reason to relish its 
rare delight, added to the joyous professional satisfaction with which 
you confront the happy issue of your task accomplished. But Christ, 
Who suffers in the flesh of all your patients, He Who is infinitely 
tender and kind, is grateful for the treatment you accord them, and 
blesses you. We, likewise, praying the while that heaven’s richest 
blessings may descend upon you and aid you in all your operations, out 
of a full heart impart to you all, to your families and to each of your 
dear ones, Our Apostolic Blessing. 


Immigration and Growth of the Church 


“As you read the story of American Catholicism you will 
discover that some factors in our early growth no longer 
operate here in America. Immigration from Catholic countries, 
so powerful a factor in our growth during the last century, is 
now almost at a standstill. Immigrant stock represents, accord- 
ing to one competent authority, about eighty-five per cent of 
the total Catholic population of the United States, and this 
stock acquired its numerical strength in the days when immi- 
gration into the United States was practically unlimited. Care- 
fully written legislation, totally changed conditions, and the 
entrenched new nationalism of the United States has put an 
end to those days. We can no longer depend on immigration 
from Catholic countries for building up our strength here in 
America.”—Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing, D.D., in the 
ToMAHAWK, Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass., Sept. 24, 
1947. 
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Toynbee’s Philosophy of History 


Tuomas P. NEILL 






Reprinted from Tue HistoricaAL BULLETIN*® 


C. SOMERVELL’S abridge- 
e ment of Arnold J. Toynbee’s 
study of history is one of those rare 
sholarly tomes that is also a best 
gller2 People are reading Toynbee 
partly because he writes so gracefully, 
partly because he packs so much 
knowledge and so much exotic infor- 
mation into a single volume, and 
partly because his publisher arranged 
so astute a publicity campaign, but 
mostly because they hope to use his 
study as a touchstone for discovering 
where this crazy world of ours is 
going. This is a work which will en- 
dure as a classic,.but its popularity is 
due to the troubled times in which it 
appeared and for which people hope it 
might provide some solution. 

Mr. Somervell’s abridgement of 
Toynbee’s original six volumes into 
one is so skillfully done that it turns 
out to be intrinsically a better work 
than the original six volumes. It is 
particularly valuable for laying bare 
Toynbee’s argument—and 4 Study 
of History is one long argument—by 
peeling off thousands of pages of un- 
necessary though enlightening exam- 
ples, and by eliminating many dis- 
courses tangential from the main 


— 


theme of the work. The abridge- 
ment shows clearly that Toynbee 
wrestles with the problems of the 
theologian and the philosopher, not 
of the historian. 

A Study of History, indeed, is not 
a historical study; it is rather a socio- 
philosophical study made with his- 
torical data. For that reason, Toyn- 
bee is subject to criticism from theo- 
logians, historians, sociologists, and 
philosophers, and perhaps only the phi- 
losopher is qualified to pass definitive 
judgment on his work. No one per- 
son, however, is competent to pass on 
the historical accuracy of the factual 
data crammed into these 600 pages; 
no one is able to judge the relevancy 
of the thousands of examples adduced 
to validate the laws of historical 
growth and decay which Toynbee 
seeks to establish. The historian can 
point out errors of fact, as the state- 
ment that Pepin was crowned em- 
peror in 749; he can show errors of 
interpretation, as the author’s rather 
poor handling of the medieval strug- 
gle between the papacy and the em- 
pire; he can find irrelevant and er- 
roneous examples, as when the author 
asserts that North Carolina “pro- 


14 Study of History, by Arnold J. Toynbee (Abridgement of Volumes I-VI by D. C. Somervell), New York. 
$5.00. 


University Press. 1947. pp. xiii, 617. 


* Saint Louis onandine Saint Louis 3, Mo., January, 1948 
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duced” Woodrow Wilson. Finally, 
the historian who is sufficiently small- 
minded can condemn this work be- 
cause it is based largely on secondary 
sources, a good number of which are 
now largely obsolete, or because it 
ranges through all ages and all lands, 
dealing with all peoples as though 
they existed simultaneously on this 
earth. 

But such criticisms are not relevant 
to judging the worth of Toynbee’s 
study. Whether a few facts out of a 
million, or a few examples out of 
thousands are erroneous makes little 
difference, for 4 Study of History is 
not an empirical work based upon 
factual data. The six-volume edition, 
it is true, somehow left the impres- 
sion that ‘Toynbee’s conclusions 
emerged from the facts he studied, but 
the abridgement shows that the author 
imposes his laws on historical data, 
and thus he uses his comparative study 
of twenty-one civilizations to support 
conclusions he had already arrived at 
in a general way from his previous 
studies in Hellenic civilization. This 
study, then, is an argument backed up 
with profuse illustrations that the 
reader must, in most cases, accept on 
faith in Toynbee’s well-established 
reputation for intellectual honesty 
and technical ability. It is based es- 
sentially on the rise and decline of 
Hellenic civilization, the general 
trends of which are corroborated or 
modified by comparing this civilization 
with twenty others. 
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The author insists that the “intellj. 
gible unit” of history is not a nation 
or a class but a civilization. In his 
first three volumes he studies the gene. 
sis and the growth of various ciyilizs- 
tions, in the course of which study 
he concludes to two now famous 
laws: that of challenge-and-respons, 
and that of withdrawal-and-returp, 
Civilizations are born if they respond 
successfully to challenges presented 
to them by their physical environ- 
ment; they grow if the challenge is 
severe enough to provoke a response, 
but not so severe as to exhaust the 
civilization meeting it, as is the case 
with the Eskimos meeting the chal- 
lenge of living in the polar regions. 
Growth continues as long as a civili- 
zation continues to respond succes: 
fully to various internal challenges 
set up within its framework. Growth 
is achieved for a civilization by a 
“creative minority” whose leadership 
is accepted voluntarily by the rest of 
society. 


SocroLocicaAL ANALYSIS 


The second three volumes deal with 
the breakdown and the disintegration 
of civilizations. As he had previously 
done in the section on growth of civil- 
izations, the author investigates and 
rejects the cases presented by racialists 
and by determinists, economic or ¢t- 
vironmental, and he concludes that 
breakdown, like growth, is essentially 
a spiritual thing. A civilization breaks 
down when it fails to meet the chal- 
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lenge presented to it, and it disinte- 
grates when it is divided into a domi- 
nant minority and a “proletariat,” a 
class that feels itself “in but not of” 
the society of which it is a part. The 
creative minority has now become 
dominant ; instead of ruling by reason 
of its appeal to the masses it coerces 
them by force. 

This section of the study—in which 
the general reader is undoubtedly most 
interested—contains Toynbee’s excel- 
lent sociological analysis of alterna- 
tive ways of behavior, feeling and liv- 
ing that can be discerned in a disin- 
tegrating society. It also contains his 
analysis of the relation between the 
individual and society in their age of 
decline. It is almost impossible to read 
this analysis of disintegration without 
keeping in mind our own Western 
civilization, as Toynbee himself has 
done. The least convincing part of 
his study, it seems to this reader, is 
his analysis of the rhythm of disinte- 
gration and the roles played by the 
proletariat in setting up a “higher re- 
ligion,” and by the dominant minority 
in setting up a universal philosophy 
and a universal state. The conclusion 
for Western civilization, at any rate, 
is that we are likely reaching the peak 
of our time of troubles and that we 
can reasonably expect a universal state 
of some kind or other within the next 
few hundred years. 

What will impress most readers of 
this study is the wealth of material 
crammed into its pages, the profu- 
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sion of illustrations offered by the 
author, who seems as much at home 
in the Yellow River valley as in the 
Thames, who talks as intimately of 
Erech or Ur as of London, as know- 
ingly of Lugalzaggisi, Bar Kokaba, 
or Ts’in She Hwang-ti as of Stalin. 
Toynbee aptly illustrates his quota- 
tions from the written literature of 
all peoples, from their mythology and 
their folklore, and especially does his 
work abound in biblical quotations. 
Indeed, though its language is usually 
scientific, the abridged volume strikes 
one rather as an epic poem of man- 
kind’s sojourn on earth than as a 
socio-philosophical study. For Toyn- 
bee possesses the genius to use scien- 
tific methodology without becoming 
its slave. Certainly his conclusion is 
that of a poet: 

The work of the Spirit of the 
Earth, as he weaves and draws his 
threads on the Loom of Time, is 
the temporal history of man as this 
manifests itself in the geneses and 
growths and breakdowns and dis- 
integrations of human societies; 
and in all this welter of life and 
tempest of action we can hear the 
beat of an elemental rhythm 
whose variations we have learnt to 
know as_ challenge-and-response, 
withdrawal-and-return, rout-and- 
rally, apparentation-and-affhliation, 
schism-and-palingenesia. 

A Study of History must be evalu- 
ated as a philosophy of history. As 
such, it deserves to be called a classic. 
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In the history of this genre of writ- 
ing it will go down as a healthy re- 
newal of the great tradition of a 
Christian philosophy of history. To 
be properly understood, Toynbee’s 
study must be placed against the two 
philosophies that hold the field in 
modern times: Marx’s materialistic 
determinism on the one hand, and 
Spengler’s organismic theory of 
growth and decay on the other. 
Against Marx, Toynbee asserts the 
supremacy of the spirit even in secular 
affairs by insisting that the real his- 
torical process is essentially a spiritual 
process. Stressing the role of the in- 
dividual, of his intelligence and his 
will, Toynbee puts his faith in hu; 
man reason and approaches his prob- 
lem as one who thinks in the great 
humanist tradition. Against Spengler, 
Toynbee drives home the argument 
that “a civilization is not like an 
animal organism, condemned by an 
inexorable destiny to die after tra- 
versing a predetermined life-curve. 
Even if all other civilizations that 
have come into existence so far were 
to prove in fact to have followed 
this path, there is no known law of 
historical determinism that compels 
us to leap out of the intolerable fry- 
ing-pan of our time of troubles into 
the slow and steady fire of a universal 
state where we shall in due course be 
reduced to dust and ashes.” 
Unfortunately, it should be noted 
parenthetically, the author uses bio- 
logical language frequently enough 
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to leave the casual reader thinking 
of societies in terms of human growth 
and decay, forgetting the warning 
contained in such passages as that 
quoted above. But one cannot im- 
agine what other terms Toynbee 
could have used to express his thought 
on societies’ growth and decay with- 
out inventing an entirely new ter- 
minology. 


VALUABLE STUDY 


This study is valuable because it 
contains much real wisdom and be- 
cause it explodes various crude but 
widely accepted philosophies of his- 
tory. Environmental determinism and 
other materialistic explanations of 
man’s life on earth are shown to be 
inadequate explanations. To histori- 
ans this study is valuable chiefly for 
a new point of departure it suggests 
in reinterpreting many aspects of 
Western history. Toynbee’s conclu- 
sions on the “nemesis of creativity,” 
for example, suggest a departure for 
the study of the bourgeoisie’s failure 
to meet the social challenges pre- 
sented to it in the results of the In- 
dustrial Revolution. Certainly his 
law of “nemesis of creativity” ap- 
pears a fuller explanation than Marx's 
dialectic or Spengler’s senescence. 


A Study of History offers the best 
philosophy of history to appear in 
recent times; if it replaces the Marx- 
ian and the Spenglerian explanations 
of history, then Toynbee will have 
done a real service to Western civili- 
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best tradition of neo-humanism. 
Philosophers will long argue whether 
it has suffered or benefited from the 
unmistakable strain of Hegelianism 
that runs through it. In many ways, 
indeed, Toynbee’s laws of challenge- 
and-response, withdraw-and-return, 
rout-and-rally, seem to be merely in- 
telligent applications of Hegel’s dia- 
letic. At any rate, it is a better ap- 
plication of Hegelianism than one 
finds in Marx—or even in Hegel’s 
own philosophy of history. 

Despite its many good qualities and 
its value as against Marx and Spen- 
gle, 4 Study of History does not 
offer the reader a full and definitive 
philosophy of history. 4 priori, such 
awork can be done only by one who 
is a competent historian and a good 
philosopher—and perhaps a _ good 
theologian. Toynbee has a fuller and 
better command of historical data 
than anyone who has tried to formu- 
late a philosophy of history, for he is 
one of the few philosophers of his- 
tory who knows his history. It is on 
the philosophical-theological side that 
his weakness is most apparent. 

A satisfactory philosophy of history 
must be teleological. Otherwise it 
falls in that no-man’s land between 
ordinary mundane history and a true 
philosophy of history which goes to 
the ultimates in mankind’s life on 
earth. Toynbee does a good job in 
catching the rhythm of mankind’s 
march upon earth, but he fails to dis- 
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cover where it is marching. He does 
well in showing the “how” of this 
march, but he is deficient in showing 
the “where” or the “why.” His work 
can best be evaluated in a single 
sentence by borrowing one of his own 
similes. In several places, Toynbee 
likens a civilization to a group of 
mountain climbers who have success- 
fully overcome several obstacles on 
their ascent to the top of a mountain. 
They rest on a ledge, and if they 
have so exhausted themselves getting 
onto the ledge, then they will go no 
further and their civilization’s growth 
is arrested. Toynbee can himself be 
put on the ledge. He sees well what 
is below, and he shows how the ascent 
has been so far made. But one cannot 
get a proper view from the ledge it- 
self. To write a full and a satisfac- 
tory philosophy of history one must 
look upon the ascent from a detached 
point of view—the top of the moun- 
tain, or an airplane, or some such 
comparatively remote place. 

It would be harsh, however, to 
condemn this study for not being 
perfect. It will remain a classic among 
Western man’s philosophies of his- 
tory—and the abridgement by Somer- 
vell will stand superior to the six 
volumes he abridged. Rather than 
term this work “the epic that failed,” 
as one Irish reviewer has done, it 
would be closer to the truth to call 
it “the epic that almost succeeded.” 
For a philosophy of history is not 
like a problem in mathematics, that is 
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either rightly solved or not at all; 
it is a study that will never be per- 
fectly done by one who writes from one else in recent years. 











Strange Delusions 


“Some strange presumptions have possessed the minds of many 
Christians in recent centuries. . 

“There seemed to be a vague impression that Christian truth 
could be learned without study; that the masses of the people would 
understand their religion without instruction and would cling to it 
with a loyalty that had no firm foundation. 

“It was thought that poverty, disease, and injustice would some- 
how produce rugged virtues and, in any event, they were unavoidable. 
The very wealthy felt sorry for the very poor who earned starvation 
wages and pitied them for not saving their money. 

“Half a century ago in Europe, Socialists organized millions of 
workers into labor unions, but many complacent Christians despised 
Socialism and did not like unions. A quarter of a century ago Com- 
munists took the field openly. From their point of view they have not 
done so badly. They have all of Russia, all of Eastern Europe and the 
Balkans; they may take over Western Europe this year and nobody 
knows how strong they are in Africa, India, and the Orient. 

“It took us twenty centuries to build a none too strong Western 
civilization. We may see most of it destroyed in our own time. Com- 
munists take their religion seriously; many Christians do not. The 
missionaries of Communism work feverishly to teach their heresies; 
easy-going Christians, who are called to be apostles of truth, justice 
and love, still indulge in the luxury of apathy, lethargy, complacence, 
stupid pride, race hatred and economic injustice. Meanwhile, millions 
of Christians are going into slavery worse than death. 

“On a glorious morning twenty centuries ago Our Saviour rose 
from the dead. That resurrection should have special significance today 
for what is left of the Christian world—that we, too, must rise from 
the sins and stupidities of the past bravely, loyally and generously to 
face a new era in a new world like soldiers of the conquering Christ.”— 
Most Rev. Robert E. Lucey, San Antonio, Texas, Easter Pastoral, 1948. 
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a historical point of view. Toynbee 
has come nearer the truth than any. 
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Hon. James E. Murray 


Christian Education for Democracy 


U. S. Senator from Montana 


Address delivered at the National Catholic Educational Association, San 
Francisco, California, March 31, 1948. 


AM somewhat embarrassed by 

the assignment which I have been 
asked to carry out this evening. I 
have been asked to talk about “Chris- 
tian Education for Democracy.” In 
approaching this all too comprehensive 
subject, I am embarrassed lest some 
one impatiently and abruptly ask me 
at the outset: “But what does a mem- 
ber of the United States Senate know 
about education?” To which I should 
be forced to reply, sheepishly and per- 
haps with a certain loss of Senatorial 
dignity: ‘Very little.” 

On the other hand, however, I feel 
that in all modesty I can legitimately 
lay claim to some little knowledge of 
democracy, both in theory and in 
practice. With your permission, then, 
I shall concentrate this evening on 
some of the democratic goals towards 
which all of us, as Americans, ought 
to be striving unitedly. I shall not 
discuss, except incidentally and in 
passing, the educational techniques by 
which we may hope to arrive at these 
goals more certainly and more quick- 
ly. These are subjects in which the 
layman has a right—perhaps even a 
duty—to be vitally interested ; but in 
discussing them publicly, in the pres- 


ence of professional educators, he 
probably ought to sin on the side of 
discretion rather than of valor. 

If only for the sake of the record, 
we ought to emphasize at the outset 
that Catholics, and especially Ameri- 
can Catholics, are committed whole- 
heartedly and enthusiastically to the 
superiority of democracy over all 
other forms of political government. 
We are committed to democracy not 
merely because of a sentimental pref- 
erence, whether personal or national, 
but also and primarily because of our 
abiding philosophical conviction that 
democracy is the best form of govern- 
ment—best in the sense that, of its 
very nature and by definition, if you 
will, it harmonizes more closely than 
any other form of government with 
the sublime dignity of man. 

Every man—regardless of his race, 
color, or creed—is a child of God, 
endowed with a rational intellect and 
a free will, and destined ultimately 
for eternal happiness with God Him- 
self. As such he has a natural right 
to expect and to demand the fullest — 
possible opportunity to participate 
actively and responsibly in political 
affairs—the fullest possible opportun- 
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ity to exercise his personal initiative 
and to cooperate freely with all other 
men of good will for his own welfare 
and for the welfare of the community 
and all its parts. 


This is the theme which Pope Pius 
XII develops so brilliantly in his 
famous Christmas message of 1944 on 
the subject of Democracy and a Last- 
ing Peace: 

To express his own views of the duties 
and sacrifices that are imposed on him; 
not compelled to obey without being 
heard—these are two rights of the citizen 
which find in democracy, as its name 
implies, their expression. ... 

If, then, we consider the extent and 
the nature of the sacrifices demanded of 
all the citizens, especially in our day 
when the activity of the State is so vast 
and decisive, the democratic form of gov- 
ernment appears to many as a postulate 
of nature imposed by reason itself. 


But if democracy is “a postulate 
of nature imposed by reason itself” — 
and we modestly concur with His 
Holiness in suggesting that it is—it 
is also the most difficult and the most 
exacting of all the forms of govern- 
ment and the one which most seri- 
ously challenges the Christian con- 
science. Democracy is almost super- 
humanly difficult, because it depends 
for its successful functioning com- 
pletely and entirely on the voluntary 
and intelligent cooperation of all of us, 
working together unitedly among our- 
selves and with the government, for 
the common good or the general wel- 
fare. Democracy demands from each 
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of us—as individuals, as members of 
subsidiary social and economic groups 
within society, and as citizens of the 
political state—the highest possible 
degree of self-discipline and self-sacri- 
fice. Which means that it demands 
from each of us integrity of personal 
character plus an almost instinctive 
tendency to cooperate with others, 
voluntarily and with only the neces- 
sary minimum of external compulsion, 
in the never-ending application of the 
principles of Christ in the temporal 
order. 


CurisTIAN VIRTUES 


The ways of democracy, then, are 
painfully slow and cumbersome, if 
only because we ourselves are pain- 
fully slow in developing within our 
own souls those Christian virtues 
which are so essential to the success- 
tul functioning of democracy and in 
the absence of which, on a widespread 
scale, democracy will inevitably de- 
generate and will eventually give way 
by default to the ever-present forces 
of tyranny and human slavery. 


Christian education for democracy, 
therefore, means, in the first instance 
and before all else, education in the 
Christian virtues of successful social 
living. It means the education of 
“better men for better times,” to 
borrow the felicitous title of the 
statement of principles of the Com- 
mission on American Citizenship— 
an organization, incidentally, of 
which all American Catholics have 
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reason to be very proud and to which 
they owe their wholehearted allegi- 
ance and support. 

It is well to bear in mind, however, 
that “better men” cannot and will 
not produce “better times” unless and 
until they produce better social and 
economic institutions. “Better men” 
cannot and will not produce “better 
times” unless and until they go out 
of our classrooms not merely as good 
individuals in the restricted and all 
too typical sense of the word, but as 
social-minded members of the com- 
munity fired with a burning zeal to 
reconstruct the social order and de- 
termined, under God, to “restore all 
things in Christ”: family life, eco- 
nomic life, social life, political life— 
all things without exception. 

It is well to bear in mind, too, that 
democracy can no longer afford to be 
as painfully slow and cumbersome as 
it has been in the past in putting into 
practice the principles of social justice 
and social charity which we like to 
think of as implicit in its very name 
and definition. Democracy is vulner- 
able today—so very vulnerable, in 
fact, that none of us can safely pre- 
dict its future. Democracy is vulner- 
able, not merely because of the ruth- 
less aggression of the Soviet Union 
and its satellites, but also and per- 
haps more importantly in the long 
tun because the world has not yet 
been persuaded, to its own complete 
satisfaction, that democracy is able 
or willing to live up, in day-to-day 
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practice, to its admittedly superior 
ideals and to its admittedly attractive 
promises. 

Ours is the high privilege, there- 
fore, and the terrifying responsibility 
to demonstrate to the harassed peoples 
of the world—and particularly to the 
impoverished and the dispossessed— 
that democracy, in practice as well as 
in theory, is the best and the noblest 
form of government. I would ven- 
ture to prophesy, however reluctantly, 
that unless we can demonstrate this 
fact within the present generation, 
the foreseeable future of democracy 
is almost hopelessly uncertain. 

“In every way,” says Pope Pius 
XII, “the present hour requires that 
all Catholics devote all their ener- 
gies to obtain the maximum effective- 
ness and the maximum realization of 
the social doctrine of the Church.” 
Similarly, as citizens of the United 
States, we may properly state that in 
every way the present hour requires 
that all Americans devote all their 
energies to obtaining the maximum 
effectiveness and the maximum reali- 
zation of the principles of democracy. 
The alternative is to give way, per- 
haps for centuries, to the forces of 
evil which are unscrupulously trad- 
ing today on some of the more ob- 
vious contradictions between our 
theory and our practice. 

We cannot sell democracy to the 
hungry and the dispossessed merely 
by handing them a pamphlet on the 
superiority of the Declaration of In- 
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dependence over the Communist 
Manifesto. The hungry and the dis- 
possessed have never read either the 
Declaration of Independence or the 
Communist Manifesto, nor are they 
likely to do so before they cast their 
vote in the decisive elections of the 
next few years. Many of them per- 
haps have never even heard of either 
document. 


EXxaMPLe OF ACTION 


Someone has said, in this connec- 
tion, that the only bible which mil- 
lions of people read today is the daily 
example of Christians—your example 
and mine. If our lives, then, are a 
reasonably clear reflection of the prin- 
ciples of Christ, our neighbors may 
eventually be brought to the personal 
knowledge and love of Christ Him- 
self. Similarly, it would be accurate 
to say that the only political docu- 
ments which millions of people read 
today are the actions—the actions, 
not the words—of the several gov- 
ernments which, in the Providence of 
God, are the major powers in the 
world today. The eyes of the world, 
then, are on the United States today 
more searchingly—and also more 
hopefully, thank God—than ever be- 
fore in our relatively brief but rela- 
tively glorious history. The United 
States—you and I—<an sell demo- 
racy to the hungry and the dispos- 
sessed, therefore, only by demonstrat- 
ing to them in the most practical sort 
of way that democracy is capable of 
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making the world a better place in 
which to live—and that democracy 
proposes to do so without a moment’s 
unnecessary delay. 

What I am attempting to say, how- 
ever clumsily, is this, that democracy 
is in serious peril of its very existence 
today, not merely because the Com- 
munists and other totalitarians (even 
when they appropriate its vocabulary) 
despise democracy and are determined 
to liquidate it—by ruthless force, if 
necessary—but also because demo- 
racy has been unfaithful to some of 
its promises. The moral is painfully 
obvious: actions speak louder than 
words. 

Bishop Francis J. Haas of Grand 
Rapids, who has devoted his life cou- 
rageously and effectively to Christian 
education for democracy, makes the 
foregoing points very persuasively as 
follows: 

It is in place to sound a warning to 
Catholics and to non-Catholics alike who 
think that Communism can be headed off 
by merely denouncing it. Such thinking 
is little less than childish. Last week I 
asked a Chinese ‘Bishop: “Why is Com- 
munism making the headway that it is in 
China?” He replied: “An empty stomach 
is a wild animal.” Both the law of God 
and elementary common sense _ dictate 
what should be done, and why it should 
be done. 

What should be done? For Catholics 
the answer is clear. Work through your 
organization with your fellow employers, 
your fellow trade unionists, your fellow 
teachers, or other fellow professionals, 
Not with the negative aim of combatting 
Communism, but rather for the positive 
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purpose of establishing the Encyclical 
program with its high promise of bread 
and liberty. Why should it be done? Not 
because the empty stomach may turn on 
us as a wild animal, but because the 
empty stomach belongs to a person who 
has rights as sacred as our own, and 
because that person is a child of God no 
less than any one of us. This, I submit, 
is the only rational answer to Commu- 
nism. But again we come back to the 
need of men in our country reared and 
disciplined in a home that breathes the 
love of God, and what is second only to 
this love, love of their fellow human be- 
ings for His sake. 


The over-all promise of democracy, 
then, like the promise of the social 
encyclicals, is: bread and liberty. 
The price of liberty, of course, is 
vigilance. But we dare not let our 
vigilance for liberty blind us to the 
ugly fact that too many of our citi- 
zens, even in this, the wealthiest na- 
tion on the face of the earth, haven’t 
enough bread—enough economic and 
social security. Shall we set the ex- 
ample for world freedom by finding 
ways and means of enabling them to 
earn their daily bread in dignity and 
to enjoy it in freedom and security, 
or shall we give it up as a bad job— 
as another noble experiment gone 
sour—and wait supinely for the totali- 
tarians to take away our cherished 
freedoms ? 


The question, of course, is rhetori- 
cal—for all of us are determined, 
under God and with His divine as- 
sistance, to do our humble part to 
usher in a new era of social justice, 


an era which can be, and, please God, 
will be the most glorious era in the 
history of humanity. This is our in- 
escapable obligation as Christians and 
this is our glorious opportunity and 
privilege, to the fulfillment of which 
we dedicate ourselves again at the 
opening of this annual convention of 
the National Catholic Educational 
Association. 

It remains only to indicate briefly 
and in outline some of the specific 
evils which are cutting down on the 
efficiency of democracy—to our inter- 
national embarrassment, if not to our 
shame—and some of the specific reme- 
dies which are suggested by the title 
of this evening’s discussion, “Christian 
Education for Democracy.” 

Perhaps the principal, long-run 
weakness of democracy is its chronic 
inability or unwillingness (or both) 
to provide full employment at decent 
wages and under decent conditions 
for all of its citizens who need work 
and are able and willing to engage in 
the production of useful goods or 
services. I do not wish to imply that 
our own democracy is any worse in 
this respect than other nations of 
the world. I will even admit that our 
record is relatively good as compared 
with the record of certain other com- 
parable nations. But the fact remains 
that the wealthiest nation in the 
world—our own—has yet to discover 
the formula for the attainment of 
that universal human objective which 
Sir William Beveridge aptly refers 
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to as “full employment in a free 
society.” Suffice it to say that unless 
we do discover this formula without 
procrastination or unnecessary delay, 
vast multitudes of people all over the 
world who are anxiously looking to 
us for leadership and example (to say 
nothing of our own somewhat more 
fortunate citizens here at home) will 
be seriously tempted, in spite of them- 
selves, to give way to despair and to 
cast in their wretched lot with the 
totalitarians who are already promis- 
ing them the moon. 


Economic RECONSTRUCTION 


This is neither the time nor the 
place to discuss the subtleties of 
economic science, or, more specific- 
ally, to launch into a learned disqui- 
sition on the economics of full em- 
ployment. But since I am address- 
ing a gathering of professional edu- 
cators, perhaps I can appropriately 
suggest that you have the enormous 
responsibility and the high privilege 
—more so certainly than the rest of 
us—to prepare the younger genera- 
tion of Americans to think clearly and 
honestly about the philosophy of full 
employment. Too many Americans 
are addicted to the habit—the vice, 
if I may call it that—of discussing 
the subject of full employment and 
similar subjects emotionally and some- 
times even hysterically. Too many of 
us are addicted to the lazy, if not dis- 
honest, habit of substituting ambigu- 
ous slogans and catchwords for in- 
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telligent discussion and debate. We 
talk too glibly at times about “serf- 
dom” and “collectivism,” about “so- 
cialism” and “totalitarianism.” 

Perhaps I myself have talked too 
glibly this evening about some of 
these ambiguous slogans. If so, I wish 
to make it clear at this point that 
there is a very important distinction 
between collectivism on the one hand 
and legitimate government interven- 
tion on the other hand. There is a 
very important distinction, for ex- 
ample, between minimum wage legis- 
lation and totalitarianism; between 
the Employment Act of 1946 and 
Socialism; between public low-cost 
housing and the so-called Servile 
State. 

Briefly, then, I am pleading with 
you this evening as educators who are 
privileged to cooperate intimately 
with the fathers and mothers of the 
United States in the education of 
their children, to be as balanced and 
as progressive and as radical, if you 
will, in your approach to economic 
and social reconstruction as are the 
social encyclicals of the Popes. 

I do not wish to imply that the 
government has the first or the prin- 
cipal responsibility for full employ- 
ment and social security. On the other 
hand, I do insist—in the light of 
Christian social teaching, I must in- 
sist—that the government has a cer- 
tain large measure of responsibility 
for full employment and social secur- 
ity. I must also insist that those of 
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wy who would try to discredit legiti- 
mate government action by raising a 
hue and cry about collectivism or 
totalitarianism are doing a very great 
disservice to democracy—and, in the 
case of Catholics, are innocently re- 
yaling an almost unforgivable ignor- 
ance of encyclical teaching. 

Full employment in a free society 
can be achieved only through the vol- 
unitary cooperation of the organized 
economic groups among themselves 
and with the government—which 
means, for the purpose of this eve- 
ning’s discussion, that another of your 
heavy responsibilities as Christian 
educators is to prepare your students 
emotionally and intellectually for a 
life of generous cooperation within an 
organized economic and social com- 
munity. Too often in the past we 
have indoctrinated our students, per- 
haps unwittingly, in the principles of 
economic individualism. Too often 
we have handed down to them a sus- 
picion, if not an antipathy, towards 
organized labor, for example, in spite 
of the very obvious fact that Catholic 
social teaching insistently tells us that 
none of us is sufficient unto himself 
and that a Christian economy means, 
therefore, an organized economy—or- 
ganized freely and democratically, 
under God, for the purposes of social 
justice and social charity. 

In summary, then, let me repeat 
that if we are opposed to collectivism 
—and we are, as Americans and as 
Catholics—we are also opposed to 
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economic individualism, as a false 
philosophy and as the breeding 
ground, historically, of those very in- 
justices which provide the collectiv- 
ists with ammunition against democ- 
racy itself. Catholic education, I 
suggest, can make no greater contri- 
bution to the peace and happiness of 
the world than to train its students 
to search honestly and scientifically 
for a practical alternative to both of 
these extremes—an alternative which 
will ever more perfectly carry out the 
democratic and thoroughly Christian 
ideal of full employment in a free 
society. 


Race RELATIONS 


If my discussion of our economic 
problems and_ responsibilities has 
been hurried and inadequate, time 
permits me to say even less about our 
social problems and _ responsibilities. 
Allow me to single out only one of 
these problems for brief discussion 
this evening—the problem of race re- 
lations in the United States. And 
what can I say to Catholic educators 
about this, our greatest American 
scandal, except to repeat what I my- 
self have learned from the sources of 
Catholic education—namely, that the 
Negro (to single out the one Ameri- 
can who has suffered the most at the 
hands of his fellow-citizens) is a 
child of God, even as the rest of us 
are, and that, equally with all the 
rest of us, he has been redeemed by 
the Blood of Christ Himself. The 
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principle is so elementary that I al- 
most apologize for stating it here 
again this evening. 

I will not add insult to injury by 
laboring the still more obvious fact 
that all of us, in some measure, have 
flagrantly violated this most funda- 
mental of the principles of our Faith. 
Let us admit the fact openly and 
without equivocation, lest there be 
added to our injustice and lack of 
Christian charity the additional sin 
of hypocrisy. 

Christian education for democracy 
is an empty and hypocritical slogan, 
then, unless it means education for 
equality of opportunity. The educa- 
tional techniques for establishing in- 
terracial understanding and _inter- 
racial justice are for associations such 
as yours to hammer out by study and 
experimentation. As a statesman—if 
I may modestly claim the title—I can 
merely tell you that unless we make 
haste rapidly, by word but especially 
by example, in bringing complete 
justice to the American Negro and 
to the members of all other so-called 
minority groups, we shall be facing 
up to the totalitarians with one arm 
tied behind our back. And, needless 
to say, we shall be risking the ven- 
geance of Almighty God. 

I have only scratched the surface 
of the enormously broad and compli- 
cated subject which the officers of 
your great organization were gracious 
enough to ask me to discuss with you 
this evening. I have undoubtedly 
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raised more questions than I have 
answered. I have presented you with 
impressions rather than conclusions, 
I have talked about objectives and 
enly incidentally about techniques, I 
have stressed some things to the ne- 
glect of others which are equally im- 
portant. May I conclude and sum- 
marize by emphasizing, perhaps at 
the risk of over-simplification, that 
the central problem of democracy, as 
an instrument of justice in the tem- 
poral order, is to provide economic 
and social security, plus liberty and 
freedom, for the masses of our people 
and particularly for the working 
classes and the poor. 

A few years before he was ele- 
vated to the Papacy, Pope Pius XII, 
as Secretary of State to his immortal 
predecessor, stated that “in the com- 
plexity of the modern world the 
working classes take on a growing 
importance, an importance which it 
would be stupid and unjust to under- 
estimate.” ‘The extent to which the 
representatives of labor are _pene- 
trated with the principles of the Gos- 
pel,” he added, “will decide in large 
measure the extent to which the so- 
ciety of tomorrow will be Christian.” 

We may legitimately paraphrase 
the words of His Holiness and state 
with equal accuracy and equal time- 
liness that, in the complexity of the 
modern world, the extent to which 
the poor and dispossessed are pet- 
suaded that democracy is the best 
form of government will decide in 
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large measure the extent to which the 
ciety of tomorrow will belong to 
democracy—or to totalitarianism. 

Catholic education faces the chal- 
lenge of balancing the scales in favor 
of democracy. I am confident that 


Catholic education will accept the 
challenge fearlessly and _ resolutely 
and that all of us will be everlastingly 
indebted to it for its contribution to 
the cause of human freedom and hu- 
man welfare. 





Social Duty of Educators 


“This, then, is the first social responsibility of Catholic educators. 
They have the duty at least of leaning far out of the ivory tower and 
making their voices heard above the din of the battle of opinions that 
is raging in every bus, in every subway, in every town hall meeting, in 
every newspaper and on every radio. 

Personally—but here I tread on debatable ground—I think that 
Catholic scholars have to do more than shout from the open windows. 
I think they have to get out and show themselves to the people. Certainly 
professors who are liberal, laissez-faire economists or else atheistic 
Communists—whether overtly or covertly—have no shame in mingling 
with the people. Only the other day the President of a famous Catholic 
university and one of the most eminent of the young Catholic scholars 
on his staff told me that they thought it folly to think any good could 
come from a university professor bothering to speak at a local Com- 
munion breakfast. They may be right. This is a matter of prudence, 
not of speculative truth. It is a matter of experience rather than of 
principle. 

I shall only say that if we wake up some morning and find the 
whole world is Capitalist or Communist, as once we woke up and— 
according to one of the Church Fathers—found that it was Arian, I 
shall have the right to believe that bigger and better breakfasts, with 
the clearer and more cogent thinking that only professors can bring 
to the exposition of principles, might have had an incalculable effect in 
the opposite direction.”—Rev. Gerald G. Walsh, 8.J., to the National 
Catholic Educational Association’s Convention, San Francisco, Calif., 


March 31, 1948. 
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made a tour of the shops, seeing lution has reverted in his new sea- | 4 
just what this “look” is. In the first son’s designs to the old look, short 
place, it sems to imply much larger skirts and all. He’s probably banking ma 


figures than usual on the price tags. on the fact that his patrons have none bal 
You gaze in astonishment at a red of their previous wardrobe left. J 
velvet evening frock, padded as to It’s a beautiful racket, isn’t it? liv 
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something over one hundred and _in the fullest possible flares; you could | 
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for a house. there are in Europe men and women 
Your own figure, I fear, will need without clothing to cover them, let 
making over—but special corsets are alone keep them warm; there are, 
recommended for this task. Your according to Red Cross _ reports, 
hips can go where they please, which, mothers who are forced by what is 
I must confess, is some consolation; gracefully referred to as the world 
but a nineteen-inch waist is carrying shortage of materials to use news § ™ 
matters to a regrettably Victorian ex- papers for their babies’ napkins. And 
treme. You’re supposed to look all we in Australia and the United fo 
feminine, with skirts yards wide, little States, the most fortunate countries 
jackets with flaring, outstanding pep- in the world today, can fling away § ™ 
lums and hats more extraordinary thousands of yards of material on use- 
than any within living memory. The less and unnecessary changes. 
chief thing about the “new look,” as After all, what is the real new look § ™ 
far as I can see, is that it means that of today? It’s not so new now—men 
your entire wardrobe must now be and women and children have been 
thrown away, for if you want to wearing it for about ten years; but 
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secret—one of France’s leading de- death, of resignation under the slow § ™ 
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torture of fear and hunger that in 
the end makes death welcome. It’s 
a look that was supposed to be wiped 
from the faces of the people of the 
world—except, of course, from the 
conquered, who deserved it—by the 
victory which we celebrated with 
tempestuous and slightly hysterical 
gaiety; it’s a look that, throughout 
half Europe, has been intensified. 
It’s not good for human beings to 
live in constant fear. Every one of 
us has some sort of fear—in theory, 
of course, a Christian should know no 
fear, trusting solely in God, but God, 
alas, made us human beings so that 
very often we don’t trust in Him 
util the last resort. Therefore, we 
live with our fears, and very poor 
company they are. 


PRAYER AND PENANCE 


The people of Europe, however, 
can hardly be blamed for their lack 
of confidence. We can’t blame God 
for what man is doing in defiance of 
Him, but it must be very hard for 
people who can’t see what is around 
the corner to maintain that attitude 
of calm faith which is enjoined on 
uw. The people of Poland are strongly 
Christian, but they were attacked by 
a anti-Christian enemy; the same 
story has been told through half Eu- 
rope, the same story may be told 
through the rest of Europe unless 
some miracle happens. 

The saddest thing about all this 
is that we could call down that mira- 
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cle. All we have to do is to ask for 
it. That’s a solemn thought—that 
there is a miracle waiting to be worked 
if we demand it. Yet Our Lady 
said so, in so many words—if we 
would do penance, if we would say 
the Rosary, if we would do the will 
of God, we could save the world. We 
would save the world—she promised 
that. 

Yet still there is no miracle— 
events are moving relentlessly and 
logically as clear-eyed and pessimistic 
observers have expected. Is it because 
we're not praying hard enough, not 
fulfilling the conditions laid down for 
us, or is it just that the time has 
not come? Whichever it is, it’s up 
to us to do everything possible to save 
that part of Europe as yet untouched, 
to rehabilitate that part which has 
come into the shadows. 

We're almost at the end of the 
season in which penance is exacted of 
us... if we’ve been careful during 
that season to fulfill its conditions, we 
shall have done something towards the 
future of the world. It seems, how- 
ever, that our penance and prayer are 
not to end there, that we must carry 
them on in reparation for the sins of 
the world. One thing you can say 
for the world, it’s never been short 
of sin, but there can’t have been a 
time in which blasphemy was so pub- 
lic, so approved. We've a great deal 
of reparation to make—reparation for 
our own sins, reparation for the sins 
of the millions who are sinning 
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through ignorance or malice. It’s not 
a task that can be carried out in a 
few weeks. 

With all the wretchedness in the 
world, with all the poverty, the suf- 
fering and the crime, we’ve too much 
on our hands to be bothering with 
new looks. I don’t know very much 
about fashions in Our Lady’s time, 
but I shouldn’t think that she had 
either the time or the money to bother 
about them. 

There’s another angle to this fas- 
hion business, with all its subsidi- 
aries—cosmetics, beauty treatments, 
all the incidentals that go to make 
the perfectly-turned out woman. It’s 
something which was suggested to me 
by a friend, and which seems to me 
to be a most logical argument. His 
angle is that the whole world today 
is an incentive to sin. The woman 
with a family must of necessity re- 
strict her personal expenditure, yet 
she receives no kudos for her sacrifice 
or for her work. On one day of the 
year she is remembered—and that 
chiefly because commercial interests 
have taken mother’s day to themselves 
and made it as big a racket as Christ- 
mas. The rest of the year she is no- 
body’s ideal, except, we hope, her 
family’s. The glamor girl is the acme 
of perfection. 

Every woman likes to think that 
she looks attractive, and most of us 
are convinced that we look our best 
only when we are in step with fas- 
hion. The average mother has no 
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hope of keeping in step with the over. 
night transition represented by these 
new styles; she must be content to 
make do with what she has. I know 
of one woman—lI suppose there are 
thousands more—who says that she 
can be quite happy as long as she 
stays at home, or visits, or is visited 
by, women like herself with families 
of three or four children. She loathes 
going into the city, because she feels 
badly dressed and badly groomed, and 
being strictly feminine, she is miser- 
able at her deficiencies. She knows 
perfectly well that she can’t have her 
family and all the luxuries that she 
used to enjoy; most of the time she 
is quite happy about it, but the con- 
stant dripping of advertisement and 
display could, if she had less character, 
undermine that happiness. 

It’s a pity that she, and women 
like her, receive so little considera- 
tion. She can’t travel by tram, except 
under very difficult conditions—a few 
weeks ago I saw a woman struggling 
to board a tram with a baby, a pusher 
and a pile of parcels. She was travel- 
ling only two stops, but the conductor 
ordered her to fold the pusher, al- 
though there were no more than six 
people on the whole tram. She is more 
fortunate if she lives near the rail- 
way; she can take a pram with her, 
if she doesn’t mind the glares which 
will come her way. It’s an extra 
ordinary thing, but women seem to 
resent prams much more than men. 
Time after time I have watched men 
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help women with prams to board 
trains, while other women scowled at 
the intrusion. She can’t get any help 
in the home, even if she’s ill. In 
other words, in an age which is 
handing out social benefits left and 
right, the mother of a family is forced 
to battle with conditions which have 
never been more difficult, because 
they come from an attitude of mind 









which blatantly despises the family. 4 

Time may change that—the press, } 
which fostered it, is now attempting | 
to undo the effects of its potent poison. | 
For the individual, prayer is the only | 
help—so that those Rosaries which | 
save the world from the Red Terror | 
will help the individual to overcome | 
the licensed temptations which sur- j 
round us. 


| 





Secularism Breeds Crime 


“Secularism, I have never doubted, is the basic cause of crime, and 
crime is a manifestation of secularism. The secular notion that whatever 
gets results is good; the secular preoccupation with goods and gadgets; 
and the secular indifference to what Paul calls the Unsearchable Riches 
of Christ—these ultimately find expression in the man who takes a 
shortcut across all the moral and legal codes of humanity and grabs 
what he wants by force. The difference between this man and the man 
who, by devious practices, spends his life accumulating wealth, totally 
indifferent to the moral chaos around him, is merely a difference in 
technique. They both itch with the same greed and both have the same 
goal. One becomes impatient, misses his goal and becomes an outlaw. 
The other arrives, accepted by a world willing to ignore the slime 
through which he has waded, a world prone to shrug off the moral im- 
plications of his arrival by saying, ‘You can’t argue with success.’ 

“This is the secular apologue. The moral that our children can 
draw from it is that they must not get caught, that the means does 
not matter as long as the end is attained. Here is the summation of 
secularism. Crime begins with this amoral notion of guilt.”—From lec- 
ture by J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the F.B.I., to the Conference of 
Methodist Ministers, Garrett Institute, Evanston, Ill., Nov. 26 1947. 



























N INETY years ago last Febru- 
ary a striking incident oc- 
curred in a little village of southern 
France. A man known to the neigh- 
borhood as blind in one eye came to 
his family physician with the declara- 
tion that he had recovered his sight. 

“Impossible!” cried the doctor, 
“vou have an organic injury which is 
incurable.” To prove his statement, 
the physician put a bandage on the 
sound eye, wrote on a card which he 
held before the supposedly blind eye, 
and the workman instantly read: 
“Barrette has an incurable amaurosis. 
He will never recover his sight.” 

The spectators, however, paid little 
heed to the meaning of the words: 
the man was actually reading with 
an eye supposed to be incurably blind, 
because of an amaurosis. This unde- 
niable cure was the beginning of 
thousands wrought by bathing in the 
waters of Lourdes, Our Lady’s world- 
famed shrine in the Pyrenees Moun- 
tains of France. 

February 11 is the birthday of 
Lourdes. But instead of speaking of 
the birthday of Lourdes, we might 
more appropriately speak of the birth- 
fortnight of Lourdes, for the shrine 
had its origin in eighteen apparitions 
of Our Lady to Bernadette Soubirous, 
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and these apparitions extended over 
a period of three weeks beginning on 
February 11, 1858. 

Bernadette Soubirous, a little 
French peasant girl, in her everyday 
life was an ordinary, matter-of-fact 
child. While crossing the River Gave 
in southern France, she saw a vision 
of surpassing beauty, dressed in pure 
white, with a light blue girdle, a 
white veil over her head, and over 
her arm a rosary with a cross of gold. 

Bernadette repeated her visits to 
the spot, and the Beautiful Lady re- 
peated her apparitions. Friends who 
accompanied the little girl urged her 
to ask the Lady who she was. The 
child did so, but received only the 
answer: “Do me the kindness to 
come here every day for a fortnight, 
and I promise to make you happy, not 
in this world, but in the next.” 

Bernadette went every morning for 
the twenty requested. As the fame of 
the apparition spread, the number 
who accompanied her swelled: until 
thousands gathered long before sun- 
rise to watch her as she knelt on the 
ground to recite the Rosary. All at- 
test that her face was glorified when 
Mary appeared. She remained so en- 
raptured that the lighted candle in 
her hands burned her fingers, but she 
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jelt no pain; she heeded not the by- 
sanders’ cry of warning. She saw 
what no one else saw, yet what no one 
in that vast throng doubted that she 
aw—the Beautiful Lady with the 
rary, appearing again and again in 
alarge niche of a rock close to the 
river. 

Though the spectators saw her 
hands clasped in the candle flame, they 
later examined her hands, only to find 
them unharmed. When, after she had 
regained a sense of her surroundings, 
the candle flame was pressed upon 
her hand, she cried: “You are burn- 
ing me.” 


Act oF OBEDIENCE 

One day, toward the close of the 
fortnight, she received from the 
Beautiful Lady the command: “Go 
and drink in the spring and wash 
yourself there.” The Lady’s out- 
stretched arm pointed to where there 
was no spring. The child, instead 
of asking “Where? How?” went 
where the Lady pointed and dug, only 
to see a muddy spring gush from the 
ground. Three times her courage 
semed to fail her. Then she swal- 
lowed some of the water and dashed 
some to her face, while the onlookers 
cried: “How dirty she is making her- 
elf; is she mad?” 

Thus the child’s act of obedience 
started the flow of that water of 
Lourdes which has blessed a suffering 
world for nearly a century. 

The workman with whose cure we 
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opened this simple narrative was the 
first to bathe in it, and the restora- 
tion of his sight so baffled the doctor 
that he gave an affidavit which still 
exists, telling the world that naturally 
incurable amaurosis was cured. The 
workman Barrette was only the first 
in a procession of thousands of “the 
halt, the maimed and the blind” who 
have left Lourdes praising God and 
His Blessed Mother. 

In the miracles of Lourdes, Our 
Lord still repeats: “Tell them what 
you have seen and heard. The blind 
see, the deaf hear, the lame walk.” 

The closing day of Our Lady’s 
visitations emphasized the public 
character of the eighteen apparitions. 
Police and militia were called out to 
maintain order in the crowd. A gen- 
darme with drawn sword had to make 
a way through the throng for Berna- 
dette. 

When the Beautiful Lady ap- 
peared, the little girl cried out: 
“Madam, will you tell me who you 
are?” This time the reply was imme- 
diate: “I am the Immaculate Con- 
ception.” Bernadette did not know 
what the words meant but she re- 
peated them over and over until she 
reported them to the parish priest and 
heard from him their meaning. 

Thus did Our Saviour, four years 
after the solemn promulgation of the 
dogma of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, send His Blessed Mother to bear 
to earth the message that Heaven rati- 
fied His Church’s action. She de- 
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livered this message to the heart of an 
innocent child, the last one on earth 
to imagine these apparitions, a child 
too young to know the significance of 
the message received. She delivered 
the message before thousands who saw 
her implicitly obeying the requests of 
the Beautiful Lady. This message 
from on high God has verified in the 
divine language of miracles mounting 
into the thousands, until Lourdes, 
above all the holy places of earth, is 
the home of the miraculous. 


Tue Miractes - 


Just as there are people who seem 
to doubt their own existence, so there 
are people who doubt the miracles of 
Lourdes, and the evidence for the 
denial is about as strong in one case 
as in the other. No cure is accepted at 
Lourdes, except upon the most incon- 
trovertible proof. Even the instan- 
taneous cure of paralysis is not ac- 
cepted as a miracle. For instance: 
Herodotus relates how the son of 
Croesus, dumb from birth, suddenly 
found his voice at the sight of a sol- 
dier about to plunge a dagger into his 
father’s back, and shouted, “Man, 
will you kill the king?” 

It is said of an ocean liner that, 
when it struck a rock, the first one 
to jump into a boat was a woman 
who, a few moments before, lay on a 
deck chair, a helpless invalid, a para- 
lytic: the shock had restored the use 
of her limbs. 

Of course, at Lourdes, there are no 
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soldiers plunging knives into the backs 
of kings to startle the dumb into 
speech; there are no vessels plunging 
upon rocks to galvanize the paralytic 
into activity. Yet, because such cases 
as these do occur, the sudden cure 
of a paralytic, so often seen at 
Lourdes, is never accepted as miracu- 
lous. This example alone shows the 
scrupulous care exercised by the 
board of doctors in examining the 
cases helped at the shrine of the 
Pyrenees. 

Of thousands of cases, however, the 
only possible verdict is “This is the 
hand of God.” ‘The decayed bone, 
made sound in an instant; the tumor 
or cancer which disappears like a 
flash; the shortened limb made nor- 
mal while you pray; the gangrenous 
limb restored to perfect health while 
a kneeling pilgrimage storms heaven 
with supplications—these are cases in 
which non-Catholic physicians have 


repeatedly admitted: “Nothing 
known to medical science can ex- 
plain it.” 


The medical board of Lourdes pa 
tiently examines every case before and 
after the cure; demands an affidavit 
from the family physician that the 
malady was incurable; demands his 
affidavit that the incurable malady 
was cured at Lourdes; and a subse- 
quent affidavit that the cure was still 
permanent after two years. 

Could anyone suggest a precaution 
which the committee neglects, t 
avoid illusion or deception? Add to 
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this the fact that most of the cures 
ocur during the largest national pil- 
grimages, before the largest possible 
number of witnesses, and the possi- 
bility of a flaw in the evidence ap- 
pears remote indeed. Mere circum- 


stantial evidence, on which civil 
courts have sent men to the gallows, 
is debarred absolutely from the tri- 
bunal at Lourdes. 

A few typical cases will prove more 
eloquent than any amount of reason- 
ing in the abstract. French juries are 
not famous for being partial to Catho- 
lic claims, but one French jury de- 
clared by its verdict that a cure at 
Lourdes was absolute, that it restored 
aman with a gangrenous side to nor- 
mal health, A Frenchman named 
Allaume, gored by a bull, was incur- 
ably injured—so a jury agreed by 
awarding him 7,000 pounds damages, 
because, owing to a paralyzed arm 
and a side rotting with gangrene, he 
could no longer earn his living. 

As Allaume was leaving Lourdes 
after a pilgrimage to Our Lady, his 
back felt as if a red hot iron had been 
appplied to it, and his paralyzed arm 
came to life. The doctors at home 
and at Lourdes pronounced his cure 
complete and miraculous. 

When the owner of the offending 
bull heard of the miracle and found 
that Allaume could work as well as 
ever, he sued for the return of his 
money, proved his case in court, and 
the jury awarded him all of his 7,000 
pounds except 3,000 francs, Allaume’s 
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actual expense as a result of his injury. 

Another striking cure is that of 
Madame Monseur of the Belgian pil- 
grimage. As a result of breaking a 
bone in her leg, an. abscess formed 
from which a continual discharge 
came, accompanied by little pieces of 
decayed bone. When the family doc- 
tor passed the sentence of death upon 
her, she turned to Lourdes for relief, 
though the physician thought she 
would never reach Lourdes alive. 
While thousands of Belgian pilgrims, 
moved to pity by her intense agony, 
knelt in prayer for her relief, the help- 
less invalid arose and walked, without 
a trace of lameness or a twinge of 
pain. The family doctor, who had dis- 
couraged the pilgrimage, sent this 
frank affidavit to be filed at Lourdes: 

“Of the two abscesses which ex- 
isted, from which I have taken more 
than fifty pieces of bone of various 
lengths, and whence flowed continu- 
ally a noisome discharge, there now 
remains nothing but two red scars 
completely covered with skin. This 
complete and sudden cure surpasses 
human understanding.” 

Array side by side 5,000 such at- 
testations and we have the golden 
chain of evidence which proves that 
Lourdes is the work of God, and that 
those who deny the miraculous chap- 
ters in its story belong in the class of 
the man who, assured that his state- 
ments were not in accord with the 
facts, replied: “So much the worse 
for the facts.” 
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Tue Wortp vs. Lourpes 


The world, prone to deny the in- 
tervention of the supernatural in hu- 
man affairs, prone to deny that mira- 
cles can happen, has worked up a 
specious case against the wonders of 
Lourdes. Some of the counts in the 
indictment follow, together with the 
answers: 


1. “Miracles are impossible. God 
cannot interfere with the laws of na- 
ture.” 


Answer—It is nowhere recorded 
that God’s hands were tied by crea- 
tion, and that He, the Maker of Na- 
ture’s laws, cannot suspend them or 
change them when a sufficient reason 
urges, or when He desires to do so. 
If He cannot change the workings 
of the nature which He created, He 
becomes the most powerless of all 
builders. Every human builder 
changes his works to meet new de- 
mands. 


2. ‘The miracles of Lourdes are 
wrought by the hidden forces of na- 
ture.” 

A nswer—Lourdes has no monopoly 
on the “hidden forces of nature.” 
Nature is pretty generally distributed 
all over the world, and if her “hidden 
forces” worked the marvels of 
Lourdes, those marvels would be in 
evidence elsewhere as well. 

Nature is also about the same in all 
ages. How does it happen that her 
“hidden forces” did not get into ac- 
tion at Lourdes until 1858? Further- 
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more, the “hidden forces of nature” 
are those of which we know nothing, 
though we guess at their existence, 
Explaining miracles by a guess is no 
more valuable than explaining any- 
thing else by a guess. A guess is never 
accepted as evidence against man. 
Why accept it against God? 

3. “These cures of Lourdes are 
the illusions of neurotics.” 

Answer—Even neurotics find it 
difficult to harbor illusions about de- 
caying bones, rotting flesh, paralyzed 
limbs and gangrenous backs. A nev- 
rotic might have an illusion about be- 
ing attacked by a bull, but it is some- 
what improbable that he would have 
any serious illusions about a hole in 
his back, a paralyzed arm, a continual 
vomiting, and subsequent gangrene, 
caused by the attack. 

It is doubly improbable that he 
could transmit his illusions to his law- 
yer, his doctor, a judge on the bench, 
a jury and the committee of doctors at 
Lourdes. Illusions are not so violently 
contagious. 

4. “The wonders of Lourdes are 
caused by suggestions.” 

Answer—Suggestion works slowly, 
requires time. The great cures of 
Lourdes are instantaneous. Sugges 
tion is efficacious only in functional 
diseases. You cannot “suggest” 4 
broken bone or a decaying limb back 
to health and strength. There is sound 
common sense in the observations of a 
hard-headed old lawyer: “When | 
am melancholy and depressed, I don't 

































mind being treated by a suggestional. 
But if I fall off a building and fail to 
nd intelligently, I would rather be 
trated by a horse-doctor.” During 
his whole life Monsieur Coué, the 
uchpriest of suggestion, made no 
adway with broken bones or putre- 
fying limbs. 

5. “Perhaps the waters of Lourdes 
have special chemical qualities which 
wre disease.” 
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have to be unusually curative to 
stretch shortened limbs and replace 
decayed bone. Analysis by Europe’s 
best chemists has proven that the wa- 
ters of Lourdes have no special chemi- 
cal properties, not found in waters 
elsewhere. Besides, many cures are 
wrought without the invalid’s having 
bathed in the water at all. Those who 
believe the water of Lourdes is chemi- 
cally curative must also believe it is 



















Answer—The properties would capable of absent treatment. 
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he No Hope Without God 


“As long as man feels free to overreach his fellowman, as 
long as power is the ultimate desideratum and any means to 
achieve it fair, there can be no peace, at home or abroad. In 
the many high-sounding plans for a new world that were 
formulated during the War which was being fought, sup- 
posedly, to make this new and lovely world possible, we read 
much of education, nothing of spiritualization. But education 
without spiritualization means more power to the car but no 


we more direction to the driver. 

nal ' “There will be no peace, no security, until man’s conscience 
: is trained to recognize the difference between right and wrong, 

il and his will trained to choose right and reject wrong. Moral 

“i principle, not unmoral opportunism, must rule. And moral 





principle, in its essence, comes from God. Why not give God 
a chance ?”—Monsignor Edward Roberts Moore in THE Bar- 
cLay STREET News, May 1, 1948. 











Liberty and Authority 


HE method of authority, based 

primarily though not exclusively 
upon force and coercion, is opposed 
to the method of liberty, based pri- 
marily though not exclusively upon 
consent and liberty. The method of 
liberty is rooted primarily in the 
primacy of morality in public life, 
while the method of authority is based 
on the primacy of violence and coer- 
cion. These primary characteristics 
govern the whole complexus of the 
two ideologies; indeed, it is precisely 
the primacy of morality which de- 
termines the inner rhythm of demo- 
cratic life, and the primacy of violence 
which governs the totalitarian life. 
The method of liberty pre-supposes 
the freedom and dignity of personal- 
ity. The primary end of the method 
of liberty is the common good. The 
primary means for the realization of 
this end is participation in power. 
Delegation of power through repre- 
sentation—the necessary consequence 
of the modern state—does not differ 
essentially from participation in pow- 
er, though the abuse and monopoly 
to which it easily lends itself leads us 
to believe in cooperative democracy 
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as the truest expression of the demo- 
cratic philosophy. 

The primacy of violence and coer- 
cion specifies the essential character- 
istic of the method of authority. Mor- 
ality is foreign to this method since 
violence, its fundamental instrument, 
is essentially incompatible with mor- 
ality. The method of authority pre- 
supposes the reality and supremacy of 
the state as an absolute ethical per- 
sonality and reduces the true person- 
ality—man—to an absolute non-en- 
tity whose very existence is ordered 
for the good of the state. The method 
of authority, in negating individual 
freedom, subverts the very order of 
nature which is essentially a kingdom 
of free beings. Concentration of 
power to the exclusion of participa- 
tion is the means by which the method 
of authority seeks to realize its end. 
Institutional forms are fossilized and 
mechanical, since they are not ani- 
mated by the free participation which 
is characteristic of the method of 
liberty. . 

The inner nature and interrelation 
of liberty and authority is expressed 


most accurately and succintly in the . 


words of the great Italian statesman 
Don Luigi Sturzo: “Liberty without 
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gthority is license and authority 
without liberty is tyranny.” —PEOPLE 
wwp Liperty, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
April, 1948. 








Interracial Program for All 





T IS a serious mistake to think of 

the Catholic interracial program 
ss something superadded to the or- 
dinary obligations of a good Catholic 
—a program of perfection to which 
acertain elite is invited. It is a seri- 
ous mistake, we say, for it supposes 
that the belief and practice of certain 
fundamental truths of our: Faith are 
not for everybody, but only for a 
slect few. It is a serious mistake, 
for its supposes that society can get 
on well enough without the knowl- 
edge and practice of those truths 
which the Catholic interracial pro- 
gram teaches. The fact is, that the 
Catholic interracial program is a pro- 
gram of Christian fundamentals; it 
aims more at making good Christians 
than perfect Christians. 

It is, first of all, a program of 
truth. In an age when the very air 
xems to have been poisoned with 
propaganda, it urges its followers to 
be content with nothing less than the 
truth, and to seek the truth by the 
toad of reason and God’s revelation. 
It tries to substitute sober investiga- 
tion of social facts for the half-truths 
and plain lies which propagandists and 
politicians would foist on us concern- 
ing the Negro and other minorities. 
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It tries to fill the void of ignorance 
where it finds ignorance. Surely this 
is only common sense; it is simply 
asking men to act as grown-ups and 
not as children. 

Turning to revelation, it stresses 
the very fundamental fact of Chris- 
tian doctrine that the most important 
thing about man—the thing that gives 
him any dignity above that of the 
beasts—is that he was created by God, 
destined for eternal happiness, re- 
deemed by the Passion and Death of 
the Second Person of the Blessed 
Trinity. And it reminds us that no 
one of us dare claim that he is dearer 
to God than the lowliest of his fellow 
men. We are all alike the debtors 
of the Son of God, since we were all 
alike condemned and all alike lost 
except for His Precious Blood; and 
who are we to look down upon men 
and women whom Christ did not dis- 
dain to die for? These are the truths 
that the Catholic interracial program 
tries to teach; and these are the truths 
around which the great world strug- 
gle of our times revolves. We save 
these truths in our generation or So- 
viet materialism takes over the world. 

No, the work of the Catholic inter- 
racial councils is not a work of super- 
erogation. It is the work of men and 
women who have asked themselves 
what the Catholic Faith has to say 
about one of the most serious and 
insistent problems in our country— 
the race problem. They do not put 
themselves forward as perfect, but as 
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people who are anxious that the world 
—and their fellow Catholics first— 
should hear and heed what the 
Church has to say. If they are zeal- 
ous, it is for the doctrine of the 
Church; they are no zealots. If they 
seem importunate, it is only to those 
who do not realize that one of the 
root causes of the world’s peril today 
is precisely that it is ignoring those 
fundamental truths which the Catho- 
lic interracial program is designed to 
teach.— INTERRACIAL REviEw, New 
York, N. Y., February, 1948. 


Struggle in Hungary 


HE old familiar story of Com- 

munist persecution of religion 
and freedom as embodied in the 
Catholic Church is now unfolding in 
Hungary where the government is 
another of the puppet regimes of the 
Kremlin. There will be anguish and 
bloodshed ; there will be martyrs in 
Hungary, as there are in Poland and 
in all nations to be submerged un- 
der the Red tyranny. Prelates in 
Hungary may now share the fate of 
Archbishop Stepinac. The situation 
is serious and critical. 

The current campaign in Hungary 
is aimed at the absorption of the 
Catholic schools. The resistance is 
led by Cardinal Mindszenty, Pri- 
mate of Hungary, who declares that 
all the Bishops and priests and peo- 
ple are united in defense of free- 
dom and that no negotiations are 
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proceeding with the state in regard 
to the schools. The Cardinal advised 
Hungarians to quit reading govern- 
ment newspapers and to stop listen- 
ing to government broadcasts. “‘False- 
hood, deceit and terror were never 
greater in our history,” he said. 
Also, he threatened excommunica- 
tion for any Catholic who would pre- 
sume to support the Communists in 
their plans for the Catholic schools. 

Against the Cardinal the govern- 
ment is raising the usual amount of 
screeching. The communist Minis- 
ter of Education yells he will not 
tolerate any “terrorism,” by which 
he means the spiritual matter of ex- 
communication. A_ policeman was 
killed in some street fighting and the 
government, through all organs of 
expression, loudly states that “the 
Cardinal incites. He prefers war to 
peace and is responsible for the kill- 
ing of the policeman.” The Church 
is portrayed as a fascist society of ag- 
gression against the forward looking 
democracy of the peoples party, etc. 

Now the situation is evil enough 
and is certainly grave, but do we 
not perceive a sort of falsetto in the 
banal communist propaganda? There 
is a kind of desperation in it now 
that was lacking two years ago. The 
fulminations lack conviction. Yelling 
“terrorist” at the Cardinal seems sort 
of futile even to the Communist. The 
rot of decay is on them and it is be- 
ginning to show. There is not the 
same old punch that was in evidence 
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in Czechoslovakia, and in Italy, and 
in France, and in Yugoslavia. We 
must never imply that the Kremlin 
s relenting, nor that there is no 
danger in Hungary. But dull, stale, 
and unprofitable seem to be the words 
for Stalin —TuHe Catuotic Sun, 
Syracuse, N. Y., June 10, 1948. 


Why the Dirt 


ATELY we read a splendid his- 

torical novel. It showed that 
the author was a good craftsman, had 
\imagination, a thorough acquaintance 
with the period of the book’s back- 
ground, and a keen insight into hu- 
man nature, which is after all much 
the same now as one, five or ten 
thousand years ago. 

Moreover, this author did not make 
the mistake of letting out of account 
the effect of what happened two 
thousand years ago; what Christianity 
has done for the world since the days 
of Christ and the Apostles. The re- 
ults of Christianity are shown. It 
isnot that the Catholics in this book, 
which is about a time when all Eu- 
rope was Catholic, are perfect human 
beings. They are human—in many 
instances all, all too human, and all 
too imperfect. But they are at least 
aware that God exists, that Christ 
tame down to earth to redeem men, 
and that there is another world be- 
sides this one into which we are born, 
in which we struggle and die. 

And that means a lot in these days. 
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It means so much because now, in 
spite of two thousand years of Chris- 
tianity, so many seem to have no 
spiritual perception at all; seem 
scarcely to know that there is any- 
thing above the earth, beyond life’s 
short span. That is what makes so 
many modern lives so terrifying in 
contrast to the lives of the all too 
human people in this book of long ago. 

All this said about the book, there 
remains something which makes us 
wonder: Why did the author inject 
here and there into the story unpar- 
donable little spots which spoil the 
whole book for a lot of readers? 
These objectionable parts add nothing 
to the story. The book would be just 
as good without them. They do not 
add to the picture of life as it was 
in the book’s period. All they suc- 
ceed in doing is to make the book in 
this regard distasteful to many, either 
for their own reading or as a gift. 
Was it done at the suggestion, the 
command even, of a literary agent? 
Or did a publisher insist upon this 
sort of thing under the cynical im- 
pression that otherwise the book 
would sell a few thousand fewer 
copies ? 

Let us hope that the sales of this 
book, and of others like it, will be 
such that the author and the pub- 
lisher will come to the sensible con- 
clusion that it would have been better 
to have kept it cleaan—Tue CatTHuo- 
tic Heratp Citizen, Milwaukee, 
Wis., June 12, 1948. 








The Russian Church and Catholic Unity 


JoserH Lent, S.J. 


Reprinted from The CANADIAN MESSENGER OF THE SACRED HeEartT* 


CCORDING to one of the 

greatest of its writers, Fedor 
Dostoievsky, the Russian people in 
a very special sense seek God; this 
quest of God would be its mysterious 
destiny. 

The last of the great Russian poets, 
Alexander Blok, wrote a strange poem 
on the Bolshevik revolution. It is 
called The Twelve, and has rare liter- 
ary power. Before a bedraggled Red 
army which is freely shooting the 
passers-by, in the awful darkness of 
that November day, carrying a flag 
covered with blood, crowned with a 
diadem of white roses, invisible, and 
unattainable to the bullets, there goes 
. . « Jesus Christ! This is not blas- 
phemy, but a stroke of lightning that 
casts an unexpected light on one of the 
worst storms of history. In the awful 
suffering of Russia the poet felt the 
presence of God, but veiled by a hell- 
ish darkness. By its very blasphemy 
Bolshevism will finally demonstrate 
to the world the futility of merely so- 
cial, political, economic solutions. 
During the last thirty years the divi- 
sion of men has become more and 
more acute—between those who hope 
in the Soviet Union, and those who 
hope in the saving name of Jesus. 


Sooner or later, those who invoke the 
name of God will, if they seek God 
in justice and in truth, discover that 
the Church of Christ, the living unity 
of the world, the Kingdom of God 
for the coming of which we say the 
Our Father, rests on a single rock— 
Thou art Peter—the only refuge 
against the evil tide that sweeps the 
world. They shall not prevail. Hence 
it is that there is nothing so urgent in 
the whole world today as the conver- 
sion of Russia. 


Two Russias 


When almost a thousand years ago, 
the “Rus” of St. Vladimir (Ukrain- 
ians refuse to have it called Russia) 
received Christianity, its territory did 
not extend beyond the Dnieper and 
its tributaries and Novgorod to the 
north. Then Christendom was ane, 
undivided by the schism that rent the 
East from the West. Hence, the early 
“Rus” was in communion with the 
Holy See. 

In time it became divided. An ex- 
pedition led by Prince George Dol- 
goruky crossed the northeastern for- 
est and opened up a new kingdom in 
the region that was eventually to be- 
come the heart of Muscovy This new 
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Russia went to war against its mother, 
and the destruction of Kiev (1169) 
by Prince Andrew of Vladimir and 
his barbarian allies was an omen of 
future divisions. The European 
‘Rus” of St. Vladimir vanished and 
gave place to two countries: Ukraine 
with White Russia came under the 
kadership of the Polish-Lithuanian 
Republic (thirteenth century), and 
flt the influence of the West; the 
other Russia, Muscovy, lost behind its 
ion curtain, was oppressed by the 
cupidity of the Tartars, the narrow- 
mindedness of its prelates, the spiritual 
and material despotism of its rulers. 
Then it was that Muscovite Russia, 
in its struggle for survival and su- 
premacy, learned duplicity, deceit and 
cruelty. 


Now Muscovite Russia from the 
thirteenth century until our own day 
never was in union with Rome. It 
was nurtured in anti-Latin hatred. 
Whether it was the old legend of 
Pope Peter the Stammerer who com- 
manded priests to have seven wives, 
or the forty-four anti-Latin anathe- 
mas of the Moscow Council of 1620, 
or the more recent Slavophile litera- 
ture, the anti-Roman strain was too 
violent to be reasoned out or argued 
with, For an example, here is a 
from Dostoievsky’s The 
diot : 


“Roman Catholicism, in the first place, 
is an unchristian religion,” began Mysh- 
kin with sudden abruptness and in ex- 
tteme agitation, “and, secondly, Roman 





Catholicism is worse than atheism itself, 
in my opinion. Yes! That is the way I 
think. Atheism preaches only negation, 
but Catholicism goes farther. It preaches 
a distorted Christ, a Christ they slandered 
and maligned, the opposite of Christ. It 
preaches Anti-Christ. .. .” 

Every form of Catholicism is con- 
sidered incompatible with the Russian 
soul; but one Catholic rite has been 
crushed since the sixteenth century 
with particular savagery. Whenever 
Russia advanced to the West, it sup- 
pressed Catholics of the Oriental rite 
(then called Uniates); it did not 
stop before any means, no matter 
how low or cruel,to achieve this end, 
because it felt that these Catholics 
constituted the greatest threat to the 
spiritual integrity of Russia as they 
conceived it. Peter the Great, Cath- 
erine II, the severe Nicholas I, the 
meek Alexander II who liberated 
Russia’s peasants from _ serfdom, 
Bolsheviks—all were equally negative 
toward Catholics of the Eastern rite. 
Only the Provisional Government of 
1917 (from March to October) 
showed tolerance and acknowledged 
religious equality. 

If we find the answer to this fun- 
damental question: Why Catholicism 
of the Eastern rite is considered by 
some as the most dangerous threat, 
and by others as the most solid hope 
of Russia; and if we discover how to 
overcome this contradiction by lifting 
this fear and this hope to a higher 
level where there shall be no longer 
contradictions, but synthesis; then 
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perhaps shall we see the dawn of the 
solution of the problem that has been 
tormenting the Catholic Church and 
the clearer minds of Russian Dissi- 
dent Orthodoxy for over seven 
centuries. 


Tue Hoty See anp Russia 


Since Russia gradually drifted from 
Rome through the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, the Holy See has 
multiplied its efforts to lead it back 
to Christian unity. The five volumes 
of the Russian Jesuit, Father Paul 
Pierling (La Russie et le Saint-Siege, 
Paris, 1896-1912) carry this story of 
hopes and disillusions up to the end 
of the eighteenth century. There 
were grand dreams of Russia’s global 
return to the one visible Church, of 
a united effort with the rest of Chris- 
tendom against Islam, of Polish and 
Russian friendship—then each time 
all crumbled in failure, as if a dire 
winter froze every hope. The two 
volumes of Father Adrien Boudow, 
S.J. (Le Saint-Siege et la Russie, 
Paris, 1922-1925) bring the story to 
the Concordat of 1882. But now the 
story has taken a different turn. Rus- 
sia has become a huge power; it has 
swallowed the Baltic countries and 
the greater part of Poland; its Catho- 
lic population has become consider- 
able. The Holy See, through nego- 
tiations that lasted almost a century, 
obtained absolutely nothing for Catho- 
lics of the Eastern rite, very little for 
the Latins. No wonder Russian 
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Catholics were not particularly de. 
pressed when Tsarism fell. 

The Provisional Government recog. 
nized the full civic freedom of Catho- 
lics of both rites. While the Ortho 
dox held their famous great council 
which reestablished the Patriarchate, 
and elected Patriarch Tikhon for 
three years, the Russian Catholics 
also were enabled to hold their own 
little synod, presided over by Metro- | U 
politan Andrew Szepticky. Then § iisti 
came Bolshevism, persecution, con- § tive 
centration camps, and a long, heavy § gatic 
darkness fell over the USSR. This J @ 
very modern history has not yet been § sum 
completely told. The best account is § by ' 
to be found in C. Gatti and C. Koro § [Eg 
levskij, J Riti e le Chiese Orientali, § 192: 
Genoa, 1942, and for yet more re § jf 
cent details in A. M. Ammann, Storia § wlig 
della Chiesa Russa, Torino, 1948, § mea 
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Outside the USSR, at the request |. 


of Pope Pius XI, the various religious § repr 
orders of the West began to prepate § tify 
priests of the Eastern rite in view of § 
a possible apostolate within Russia: 
Benedictines, Capuchins, Jesuits, Re Fg 
demptorists, Marians. Pope Pius XI ine 
founded the Russicum (1929) for the § ours 
same purpose. Campaigns of prayers, § A 
more all-embracing one than the other, § wit! 
were launched successively, and there § ever 
was an admirable response from all 
Christendom. Yet we must realize 
that, if we look at things from 4 
merely human point of view, we are 
not much farther advanced than we 
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e- Bwee thirty years ago. Extremely 

powerful forces oppose the Church’s 
2. xtion; the misunderstanding between 
- § Rusia and the Catholic Church has 
- | reached apocalyptic depths. Let us 
i] Bmdeavor to fathom this abyss, to 
te, waluate these forces, to see in what 
ot & direction we must seek our way. 


DissipENT ORTHODOXY 


o- § Under this general heading let us 
en § distinguish three factors: a) the posi- 
n- § tive values of Orthodoxy; b) its ne- 
vy | gations; c) its religious nationalism. 
his 4 2) Positive values: They were 
en | summed up in the following words 
is § y Vladimir Soloviev (La Russie et 
ro BlEglise universelle, 4th ed. Paris, 
ili, 4 1922, pp. 15-16). 


fe § Ifyou ask them intelligently about their 
ria | religion, they tell you that to be Orthodox 
48, means to be baptized a Christian; to 
wear on one’s breast a cross or holy 
ion; to adore Christ; to pray the most 
Immaculate Virgin and all the saints 
US BF represented by icons and relics; to sanc- 
are & tify the feast-days and the fast accord- 
of § ig to the established order; to venerate 
ia: the spiritual functions of bishops and 
Re. Pests; to participate in the sacraments 

md the divine services. This is the 
true orthodoxy of the Russian people and 
the Hf ours also. 


ts, § All this the Russian dissident shares 
with his Catholic brothers. He may 
even fast more often and more aus- 
all terely, pray with less human respect, 
Mactise greater bodily penance. Why 
tot recognize the fact that the re- 
ligious genius of Russia has attained 
tyal grandeur? Russia’s religious 
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painters, her liturgical composers, 
have no reason to feel inferior to us. 
Who shall reproach the Russian who 
thinks that his own cathedrals are 
more devotional, his sanctuaries more 
mysterious, his ceremonies more mov- 
ing, than ours? Has one ever heard 
a soldiers’ chorus with a greater re- 
ligious and liturgical repertoire than 
the Don Cossacks? 


Yet even here all is not of the 
same value. In Russian Orthodoxy 
there is an aspect which is ecumenical, 
universal—the faith in the dogmas 
proclaimed by the first seven Ecu- 
menical Councils, the Sacrifice of the 
Mass, the Sacraments, the Divine 
office, etc. This is above all discus- 
sion. It is less easy to appreciate the 
specifically Russian contribution to 
the universal patrimony. Christian 
civilization in Russia developed in a 
close ambiance, away from the regu- 
lating influences of the Papacy. More 
national than the Christian Church 
elsewhere, more hemmed in, it rea- 
lized a singular alliance of the national 
temperament with Christian  uni- 
versality. Russia drew therefrom a 
very vivid beauty, for God always 
embellishes the civilization that He 
touches with His glory; but Russian 
Christianity lost in universality. 

b) Negations: According to Vladi- 
mir Soloviev, the hostility of Rus- 
sian Orthodoxy to Catholicism rests 
on the following negations: 


God the Son takes no part in the divine 
order in the procession of the Holy Spirit. 
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The Blessed Virgin is not immaculate 
from the first moment of her existence. 

The primacy of jurisdiction does not 
belong to the See of Rome, and the Pope 
has not the dogmatic authority of a 
Pastor and Doctor of the Universal 
Church (ibid. p. 18). 

Since then, Orthodoxy underwent 
the onslaught of Modernism. Doubt- 
less, children still learn their cate- 
chism—when and if they still have 
the opportunity to do so! For the 
greater number of the cultured Or- 
thodox, religion has become a senti- 
ment, an emotion, rather than a dog- 
matic faith; there seems to be such a 
close bond between this “religious” 
sentiment and national sentiment that 
one begins to wonder whether there 
really is much more in present-day 
Orthodoxy than a vague religious 
nationalism. 

c) Religious Nationalism: This 
may be considered under a twofold 
aspect; the Orothodox Church, hav- 
ing become the handmaid of civil 
power, is but one of the many de- 
partments of the Government—in its 
own interior life it draws the faithful 
away from universality to satisfy them 
with too national a spirituality. 

1. Servant of Civil Power: One 
may follow the gradual decadence of 
the Russian Church. As it becomes 
more independent from outside factors 
and becomes more national, it is sub- 
ordinated in a greater degree to se- 
cular authority. Until the Council 
of Florence the Russian metropoli- 
tans, named or approved by Con- 
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stantinople, had a certain autonomy, 
The fifteen prelates who sat on the 
See of Moscow from 1448 until the 
institution of the Patriarchate (1589) 
were, for all practical purposes, 
named by the Prince. Six of them 
died in office; the others resigned 
more or less willingly or were simply 
deposed. One of the patriarchs of 
the seventeenth century, Nikon, tried 
to stand up to Tsar Alexis Mikhailo- 
vich. He was crushed. The last great 
council to be held by the Russian 
Church under the Tsars deposed him 
(1666). At the beginning of the 
eighteenth century Peter the Great 
suppressed the patriarchate and, by 
the establishment of the Holy Synod, 
made the Church a cog-wheel of the 
Government. Aksakov wrote in the 
middle of the nineteenth century: 

Thus our Church, as to its government, 
appears like a kind of office or colossal 
chancery that applies to the task of feed- 
ing the flock of Christ all the ways and 
means of German bureaucracy, with all 
the falsehood inherent in it. (Works IV, 
124). 

This followed inevitably from the 
subservience to the state. Quoting 
Soloviev once more: 

The Episcopate of a particular Churc 
cannot pretend to the sovereignty of 
apostolic power with regard to the Statt, 
unless it really links the nation to tht 


universal or international Kingdom o 
Christ. A national Church which doe 


not wish to yield to the absolutism of tht 
State, i.e., to stop being a Church in order 
to become a Department of Civil A¢ 
ministration, must necessarily lean ® 
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something real outside the State or na- 
tion (La Russie et PEglise universelle, 
p. 70-71). 

2. National Spirituality: During 
its endless Middle Age, when it was 
illiterate, overrun and debased by the 
Tartars, cut off from Western civili- 
zation, whose culture and beauty it 
barely suspected, Muscovite Russia 
was dazzled by a light that entered 
into its very soul; the other nations 
could be and were more prosperous, 
richer, more cultured. That was 
nothing! The Russian people was 
God’s own. Moscow, heir of Rome 
and Constantinople, was the third 
and last Rome, the most divinely 
beautiful of all. Holy Russia, in this 
respect, was humbly and magnificently 
superior to the rest of the world. 
Jealously, without letting foreigners 
know about it, lest they might laugh 
at it with irreverence, the Russians 
kept burning within themselves that 
inner flame of exaltation. Russian 
Orthodoxy then began to acquire that 
strange, not quite earthly, somewhat 
unreal beauty that gilded an inex- 
pressible human dream with divine 
magnificence. 


Serfdom was becoming more and 
more intolerable (until its suppres- 
sion in 1861). Autocracy could turn 
the throne into a lurid stage of sin 
and lust; aristocracy, chained by 
bureaucracy, could sink the country 
into disorder; the “Occidentalists” 
were rapidly becoming nihilists and 
tevolutionaries. All that scarcely 
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existed for him who saw the interior 
light of Holy Russia. Standing be- 
fore the iconostasis or multiplying his 
prostrations, his eyes shining like a 
glorious dawn or bathed in tears, with 
the grave solemn music penetrating 
to his very bones, the pious Orthodox 
escaped into a world where there was 
no serfdom, no exploitation, no whip- 
pings, no bombs, no prison, no Siberia 
. . . His eyes saw the wisdom of God 
in its light of azure-blue. Thus, I 
believe, we must understand the 
Slavophils who pretended that the 
Western Church stood for slavery, 
and the Eastern for freedom, charity, 
the eternally living Christ. But to 
discover this freedom, Dostoievsky 
had to be chained; to sing this liberty, 
Khomiakov had to find a Western 
editor. The abyss between reality and 
the unreal world of a too subjective 
Orthodoxy could scarcely be bridged 
over. 


Now this splendor of Orthodoxy 
had become, almost automatically, a 
prolongation of national feeling; it 
was the dream of an interior Russia 
which they begin to call Mystical 
Russia, the Russian soul, the Russia 
of startsy and monasteries, the popu- 
lar Russia of the muzhik, Holy Rus- 
sia drunk with a fantastic longing for 
universality, all the more formidable 
because it was based on Russian 
spiritual leadership of the world. It 
seemed that nothing now could bring 
Russia close to the Catholic Church, 
which was looked upon as the very 
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opposite of Russia’s religious national- 
istic universalism. 


Soviet Anti-CaTHOLICISM 


Bolshevism came into power one 
hundred and fifty years after Vol- 
taire, in the person of his most fervent 
disciple Catherine II, had begun to 
reign over Russia’s intelligentsia (See 
Documents of Catherine the Great— 
Correspondence with Voltaire and 
the Instruction of 1767, in the Eng- 
lish text of 1768, edited by W. F. 
Reddaway, Cambridge 1931). The 
historian of the Russian revolution, 
after briefly referring to Stenka Razin 
and Pugachov, generally begins with 
the Dekabrists. Before insurrection 
(1824) Joseph de Maistre had al- 
ready observed the advanced state of 
decomposition in which Orthodoxy 
was found. That had been the work 
of those eighteenth-century “philoso- 
phers.” Half a century later the 
nihilist, Sergius Kravchinsky, better 
known in the West as Stepniak, re- 
marked: 

The first battle was fought on religious 
ground. It was neither long nor bitter: 
victory was gained immediately, because 
there was no country on earth where re- 
ligion had grown fewer roots among the 
educated classes of society than Russia 
(Underground Russia, 3rd Russian edi- 
tion, St. Petersburg, 1903, p. 2). 

Voltaire had done his work more 
effectively in Russia than in either 
France or Prussia. The earth pre- 
pared by this long and implacable 
revolt against God received the seed 
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that came from the West. Marx's 
dialectical materialism became the 
philosophy of the new Russia. This 
horrible meeting of intellectual pride 
and ghastly revolt brought forth its 
fruits: the Tcheka of 1917, the anti- 
religious decrees of 1918, the pro- 
fanation of relics and icons, the mass- 
trials of clergy, the deportations to 
frozen labor camps, the smashing of 
church bells, the desecration of 
churches, and thirty years of God- 
less schools. All that may have “liber- 
ated” the Church and rendered it 
more ethereal, if one wishes to have 
it that way: the entire terrestial or- 
ganization of the church is chained 
far more heavily to the Soviet than 
old Orthodoxy ever was to Tsarist 
power. Comrade Petrov, President 
of the Soviet Orthodox Church 
affairs, wields far greater power than 
any Procurator of the Holy Synod 
ever had. Peter the Great, fright- 
ened by the patriarchate, suppressed 
it. That Stalin himself should have 
reestablished it (1943) is proof 
enough that he considered it not only 
harmless, but useful to the Soviet 
power. The Orthodox Church is no 
longer a beaten slave; it has thrown 
itself before temporal power to ob- 
tain, not the kingdoms of the world, 
but jurisdiction over the newly ac- 
quired Soviet lands. 


Orthodox philosophers may, if they 
like, carry on with their distinctions 
between the spiritual, sublime, super 
terrestial Church and the miserable 
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bolshevized, tyrannical Church which 
isthe visible expression thereof. How 
can they hope to convince us? The 
Church is the Church, and Patriarch 
Alexis its head. The evolution of 
Orthodoxy is slowly drawing to its 
dose: what it kept of its divine origin, 
drifting away toward the clouds, 
vanishes in an inaccessible distance; 
to the rest, this pitiful Church 
without conscience and without honor 
cooperates with the Soviet power in 
an unclean oppression of consciences, 
of which the persecution of the 
Ukrainian Catholics of the Eastern 
rite was but the last episode. 


Alone, the Catholic Church re- 
mains erect. The States, even our 
own Canada, multiplied their acts of 
reverence toward the Soviet power; 
a to the Protestant, Jacobite, Gre- 
gorian, Orthodox Churches, they hur- 
tedly sent their congratulations to 
Patriarch Alexis when he ascended 
his See three years ago (January, 
1945). There, indeed, you had a 
Vicar of Christ cut to the image and 
likeness of our modern world. One 
could almost have thought that the 
damor of the twenty million slaves, 
mtting away in the Soviet labor 
tamps, had been drowned for ever 
by the new jubilation. No one im- 
ained that the fearful Red wave was 
getting ready to engulf new Euro- 
pean countries, so as to suck into the 
bottomless pits of Siberia other mil- 
lions of men and women created in 
the image and likeness of God. Every- 








thing was just fine. The latrocinium, 
the banditry, was reaching fantastic 
dimensions. Many applauded; many 
more were awed into silence. 1945! 
One voice, then, alone, was heard 
in the night. As the deacon Hilary 
at the latrocinium of Ephesus, Pius 
XII said: Contradicitur ... It was 
the encyclical letter Orientales 
Omnes. 


In that document, as in all other 
reprobations of Communism, the 
Pope condemned only persecution and 
error. During the last seven centuries 
the Holy See has tried in every con- 
ceivable manner to make friends with 
Russia. If the price of friendship 
was the denial of Christ, the Pope 
could only repeat the non possumus 
of the Apostles, even at the risk of 
scandalizing those who think that the 
Church’s mission is to unroll carpets. 
before the princes of this world. And 
the Ukrainian bishops, priests and 
faithful went to their martyrdom 
with joy—Ibant gaudentes. 

That is the reason—the only reason 
—why the Soviet government is so 
bitter toward the Vatican. 


TowarRDs THE FuTURE 


Nearly everything has been tried, 
in the past, to win Russia to Church 
unity. The most generous efforts 
stumbled against the hostility of the 
Orthodox hierarchy, of the Empire 
of Atheistic Communism, of Soviet 
totalitarianism. The Catholic apos- 
tolate has barely touched Russia and 
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the Russians: it has made no impres- 
sion on them. 

During the last generation there 
was a particular interest in the Ori- 
ental rite. Many efforts were made 
to purify these rites from Latinization 
with the hope of gaining the sym- 
pathy of the Orthodox by eliminating 
from the rite whatever could recall 
to their mind the West; it was felt 
that the most urgent task was to 
prepare a number of priests of the 
Eastern rite: then Russia would open 
up, and those priests could go there 
to exercise their ministry. 

There was a good deal of truth in 
that approach to the subject—as long 
as it was not too exclusive. If Russia 
returned to united Christendom, it 
would be assuredly with its own rite. 
Russia has a right to that which is 
its own. The Holy See, especially 
since Benedict XIV, has repeatedly 
emphasized that Oriental rites were 
to remain untouched. These rites 
must stay what they are—free from 
Latinization. The Holy See alone 
may introduce changes into the Latin 
rite: it is evident that Oriental rites 
cannot be abandoned to accident, 
caprice, or stupidity. They are too 
sacred to be tampered with, and they 
must be observed with greatest rever- 
ence. 


Yet the hostility of the Orthodox 
for Catholicism of the Eastern rite 
has remained as stubborn as before 
the epuration of the rite. Is it not 
because the Orthodox prelate—as of 
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old the imperial Chinovnik (bureau. 
crat)—is afraid that the Oriental rite 
is but a bait to pull the people away 
from their national loyalty? To leave 
Orthodoxy for Catholicism of the 
Latin rite is already treason; to go 
over to the Eastern rite, they say, is 
not only treason, but deceit and hypo- 
crisy. The more Catholics epurate 
their rite to make it look more East- 
ern and more Russian, the more the 
bait becomes tempting, therefore more 
deceitful. That seems to be the way 
the Orthodox mind works. Accus- 
tomed to look upon religion as upon 
a spiritual expression of patriotism, 
how can they possibly accept the 
beard and the flowing robes of the 
Czech or Slovak or Frenchman or 
German become Russian as an ex 
pression of the supranationalism of 
the Catholic Church? How can they 
fathom the disinterestedness of the 
Polish priest who, through love of 
souls, has assumed the Russian rite? 
Seven centuries of isolation, three 
centuries of Tartar domination, have 
rendered Russians suspicious. The 
huge, the colossal task of the Catholic 
who wishes to work for the Kingdom 
of God, for the coming of the Myst 
cal Christ Who cannot be hemmed in 
by terrestrial boundaries, is, first, to 
rejoin the soul of the Russians whom 
he wishes to persuade. 

To do so in individual cases is al- 
ready next to miraculous. To present 
the Kingdom of God to Russian souls 
so that they understand without hurt, 
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accept without revolt, that is the 
task that has baffled the most brilliant 
minds of Catholicity for seven cen- 
turies: it is the great work in which 
shall appear the finger of God: Haec 


mutatio dexterae Excelsi. For, if 
proud Russia is suspicious of man, it 
should not feel humbled in welcom- 
ing the gentle majesty of Christ. 


NEED FOR SAINTS 


To accomplish the work of God, 
saints above all else are necessary. 
Such is the meaning of the message of 
Fatima—prayer and penance. It an- 
swers the deepest longings of the Rus- 
sian soul. During centuries the pious 
Russian showed the docility of a child 
toward those whom he accepted as 
saints. The old monastic colonization 
of the far North, of the White-Sea 
Islands, of the Arctic coast, of Siberia 
was the work of heroes who never 
lacked disciples, because the Russian 
runs to holiness. 


In the light of sanctity prejudices 
fall, hearts become meek and humble. 
First, Christ will have to be de- 
nationalized. How could the gentle 
Dostoievsky write such enormities on 
the Russian Christ? How could 
Vladimir Soloviev, the purest light 
that Russia shed upon the world, be 
incapable of conceiving a Pope that 
would not be flanked by a Tsar, at 
once Russian and universal? Then, 
once the distinction between Caesar 
and Christ is really established, the 
Russian Caesar will discover that the 
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Pope has no wish to be his rival; 
that it is not necessary to dishonor 
oneself by making Russia always big- 
ger and bigger until it becomes a 
monstrosity, or to cement the new 
Russia with the blood of millions and 
millions of innocents? Then, perhaps, 
Russian prelates of their own accord 
will humble their dignity for the 
privilege of being incorporated into 
the Mystical Christ, and of hearing 
within their innermost consciences the 
breath of the Soul of the Church, the 
Holy Spirit rendering to them testi- 
mony that they are children of God. 
But, until all this is clarified, how 
immense, how overwhelming, yet 
how urgent the task. 


When this colossal work of en- 
lightenment and sanctification will 
have got under way, then altars—not 
those horrible things where young 
Komsomols, ordained in sacrilege, 
mock divine rites for politics—will 
rise again in churches become once 
more houses of God. Then, we hope, 
one of the greatest peoples of man- 
kind, without renouncing its tradi- 
tions, its soul and its venerable Ori- 
ental rite, will give the measure of 
its genius, not for the destruction of 
the world, but for its edification. God 
grant that the Russian people may put 
their formidable might to their super- 
human task—and may their success 
be magnificent—before the Son of 
Man appears in the clouds to ask of 
us all an account of what we have 
done. 








HE Committee appointed for 

preparing a resolve for a Fast, 
brought in a report which, being read, 
was agreed to, as follows, viz: 

As the great Governor of the 
world, by His supreme and universal 
providence, not only conducts the 
course of nature with unerring wis- 
dom and rectitude, but frequently in- 
fluences the minds of men to serve 
the wise and gracious purposes of 
His providential government; and it 
being, at all times, our indispensable 
duty devoutly to acknowledge His 
superintending providence, especially 
in times of impending danger and 
public calamity, to reverence and 
adore His immutable justice as well 
as to implore His merciful interposi- 
tion for our deliverance: 

This Congress, therefore, consider- 
ing the present critical, alarming, and 
calamitous state of these Colonies, do 
earnestly recommend that Thursday, 
the twentieth day of July next, be 
observed by the inhabitants of all 
the English Colonies on this Conti- 
nent as a day of public humiliation, 
fasting, and prayer; that we may, 
with united hearts and voices, un- 
feignedly confess and deplore our 
many sins, and offer up our joint 
supplications to the all-wise, omni- 
potent, and merciful Disposer of all 
events; humbly beseeching Him to 
forgive our iniquities, and remove. our 





Declaration of Dependence on God 





On the eve of a fateful choice 
between peace and war, the mem- 
bers of the Continental Congress 
issued this noble and inspiring 
declaration. It can be found in 
either Peter Force’s “American 
Archives,” II, 1846, or the Journal 
of the Continental Congress, edited 
by W. C. Ford and G. Hunt, Il, 
87-88. For obvious reasons, we are 
printing the text here. 
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present calamities, to avert those deso- 
lating judgments with which we are 
threatened, and to bless our rightful 
Sovereign, King George the Third, 
and inspire him with wisdom to dis- 
cern and pursue the true interest of 
all his subjects, that a speedy end may 
be put to the civil discord between 
Great Britain and the American 
Colonies, without further effusion of 
blood; and that the British Nation 
may be influenced to regard the things 
that belong to her peace, before they 
are hid from her eyes; that these 
colonies may be ever under the care 
and protection of a kind Providence, 
and be prospered in all their inter- 
ests; that the divine blessing may de- 
scend and rest upon all our civil 
rulers, and upon the Representatives 
of the people, in their several Assem- 
blies and Conventions, that they may 
be directed to wise and effectual 
measures for preserving the union, 
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and securing the just rights and 
privileges of the Colonies; that vir- 
tue and true religion may revive and 
fourish throughout our land; and 
that America may soon behold a gra- 
cious interposition of Heaven for the 
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ligious privileges may be secured to 
the latest posterity. 

And it is recommended to Chris- 
tians of all denominations to assem- 
ble for public worship, and to abstain 
from servile labor and recreation on 





redress of her many grievances, the 
restoration of her invaded rights, a 
reconciliation with the Parent State 
on terms constitutional and honorable 
to both; and that her civil and re- 


said day. 


Science and Religious Belief 


“Today there are many who find difficulty in reconciling 
modern science with the Catholic faith, or indeed with any 
kind of religion. It cannot be too often or too strongly said 
that this difficulty is simply due to a confusion of thought, for 
that which is found to conflict with the Catholic faith is not 
clear, hard, proven science, but the mere belief or theory which 
goes under the name of materialism. 

“Science is made up of facts and statements about those 
facts. The facts of science are statements about things and 
events which some scientist has seen and recorded. Science 
records only what can be weighed, measured and numbered 
—the size, shape and movement of things—and cannot attempt 
to record any of the characteristics for which human beings 
value things and each other, e.g., beauty or goodness. 

“But, you may ask, does not science deny the existence of 
supernatural phenomena? The answer is emphatically: No. 
Science is simply and solely an account of the part of experience 
that it has studied. Supernatural phenomena cannot form a 
part of science, and science can neither affirm nor deny them, 
but can only say that it has not observed them.”—-THE Sun- 
DAY EXAMINER, Hong Kong, China, March 12, 1948. 


Ordered, that a copy of the above 
be signed by the President, and at- 
tested by the Secretary, and published 
in the newspapers and in handbills. 































The Christian’s Duties in Political, 
Civil and Industrial Life 


His EMINENCE CARDINAL GRIFFIN 


Pastoral Letter to the Archdiocese of Westminster for Lent 1948 


ODAY I want to tell you of your duty, as Catholics, to set an 

example of good citizenship. But I do not want you to think that 
this is not a spiritual message. We who are blessed with the gift of 
Faith know that nothing in this life is comparable in importance with 
the life to come. “What doth it profit a man,” Our Lord has said, 
“if he gain the whole world and suffer the loss of his own soul?” For 
this reason I have urged you in recent Pastoral Letters to more frequent 
and fervent practice of your spiritual duties. The sacraments, the Holy 
Mass, spiritual reading, especially the Holy Scriptures, Benediction and 
sermons—all these are of the greatest importance in the Catholic way 
of life. 

It is of equal importance that we should learn to sanctify our daily 
lives and our daily work. It is easy for us to forget that spiritual duties 
have an immediate bearing upon our lives now no less than upon our 
lives in eternity. We live in the world. We see its folly, its corruption, 
its wickedness. That is why we are taught to be im the world but not of 
the world. But since we are in the world we have certain duties towards 
our fellow men. We may be tempted to shut ourselves off from normal 
intercourse, to withdraw into ourselves, to practise our religion and, 
so to speak, to ignore and disown all other social and public activities. 


RESPONSIBILITY IN Civic AFFAIRS 


So it is necessary, at a moment when international and political 
rivalries tend to disgust honest men and lead them to renounce active 
interest in public affairs, for our Catholic people to be instructed on the 
nature of their civic responsibility. 

It is obvious that no Christian can declare that he is not his brother’s 
keeper. We are members one of another. We are all brethren in Christ. 
It is unchristian, therefore, to imitate Pilate in washing our hands of 
public acts for which, as members of the community, we have a share 
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of responsibility. If our rulers, acting in our name, do what is offensive 
to conscience, we must ask ourselves: ‘Who put these men in power?” 
] am not now criticising our present Government. I am merely saying 
that in a democratic community all who have the right to vote bear 
some responsibility for the actions of those in high office. 


Tue Duty to VoTE 


There are some who boast that because of the corruption of politicians 
they refuse to vote. It is my duty to tell you that the Catholic citizen 
has an obligation to use the vote. The Holy Father himself recently 
declared that when grave issues are at stake to neglect to use the vote 
may be a serious sin of omission. 

Every Catholic knows that the Church does not interfere with the 
freedom of Catholic citizens to vote according to their conscience. They 
are at liberty to cast their votes for any candidate of any Party provided 
the candidate or Party does not hold doctrines opposed to the teaching of 
Our Divine Lord. Thus, in England, we are free to vote for any 
Party except the Communist Party which has, as its declared aim, the 
suppression of religion. In these matters the doctrine of the Church has 
always been stated in the clearest terms. Let me repeat the wise words 
of Cardinal Bourne. In 1931 he gave this direction: “First, in this 
country a man or woman is free to join the political Party which makes 
the greatest appeal to his sympathy and understanding. Secondly, having 
done so, he or she must be on guard against erroneous principles which, 
on account of the affiliations which affect these parties, are to some 
extent at work within them. Thirdly, he may never deliver himself, 
or his conscience, wholly into the keeping of any political Party. When 
his religious faith and his conscience come into conflict with the claims 
of the Party, he must obey his conscience and withstand the demands 
which his Party makes upon him.” 


Every Vote Counts 


Beware of thinking that your one vote can make small difference 
to the result of an election. The number of those who reason in this 
way is so large that almost always the result of an election could have 
been altered by those who neglected to go to the poll. In your area a 
candidate may be elected who subsequently proves himself an enemy 
of the Church. If you did not vote, you cannot disclaim responsibility. 
You cannot say: “I am not to blame. I did not give him my vote.” 


You ought to say: “I neglected to cast a vote which might have pre- 
vented his election.” So, both in local and national elections every 
Catholic has a duty to use the suffrage. ; 

But our duty does not end there. Once a candidate or Party is in 
power—even if not of our choosing-—as good citizens we must watch 
what is being done in our name. We must let our voices be heard in 
order that legislation will not be tolerated which runs counter to the 
natural law or to the principles of religion. It is a common but none- 
theless erroneous view which holds that civic responsibility begins and 
ends on election days. It may be said that the wise politician speaks 
and acts with the next election always in mind. The wise citizen 
similarly displays so great an interest in public affairs that the elected 
representative will be left in no doubt regarding the Christian judgment 
on his political views and actions. 


SpeciaL Duties oF THOSE IN GOVERNMENT 


What I have said applies to all adult Catholics. I now wish to 
address a special word to those whose circumstances would enable them 
to take an active part in the affairs of local or national government. 
If you believe that the Party to which you belong is best fitted to control 
the affairs of Parliament or the local council, you should give it the 
support it deserves. As Catholics we have a great deal to offer. It is 
our duty to make that offer. Many men though full of goodwill and 
public spirit lack guidance in Christian ethics. The Catholic from the 
reading of the social Encyclicals has a sound knowledge of the mutual 
duties and responsibilities of the family, the State and the individual. 
Problems of education, matrimony, social and medical services and the 
rights of the workers—to give a few examples—are bound to recur with 
regularity in every public assembly. Catholics are or should be familiar 
with the doctrines which govern relationships between the State and 
the citizen. Unless Catholics are willing to attend the meetings of the 
political groups to which they belong, they cannot blame non-Catholic 
politicians if they act in ignorance of the teaching of traditional Christian 
philosophy. But Catholics should not attempt to teach unless they them- 
selves have become familiar with the Church’s teaching. 1 strongly 
recommend the reading of the Encyclicals of the Popes and I urge 
Catholics to join the Catholic Social Guild, which exists to train the 
laity in the knowledge and defence of Catholic social principles. 

But for many the claims of work and family cares make it impossible 
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for them to engage in local or national political activities. There remains 
the equally urgent task of showing interest in the Unions and Associa- 
tions formed to protect those engaged in business and industry. I want 
to address myself to both employers and employed. 





Duties or TrapE-UNIONISTs AND EMPLOYERS 


First of all a word about the Trades Unions. In modern conditions 
most of our Catholic people are members of one or other Union. In- 
creasingly the decisions of the Workers’ Unions affect not only the 
well-being of the workers themselves but also the policy of the whole 
nation. For both reasons it is desirable that well-informed Catholics 
should let their views be known. It is a notorious fact that most trade- 
unionists do not attend the union meetings. It is, therefore, possible for 
determined groups by assiduous attendance at the meetings to control 
the policy of a whole branch. These members, owing to the apathy of 
the rest, easily secure election to the higher councils. It thus happens 
that by use of block votes an entire union may be made responsible for 
opinions contrary to those sincerely held by the majority. It is clear 
that Catholics professing, as they do, to defend social justice should be 
faithful in their attendance at their union meetings. Let me repeat my 
former appeal to Catholic working men and women to join the Associa- 
tions of Catholic Trade-Unionists. To do so is a sure way to learn the 
implications of the motions upon which they are called upon to vote. 
If you are well informed, you will be able to speak at your union meetings 
with authority. You will succeed in enlightening your fellow members 
who otherwise may be led away by influences whose true nature they 
may not suspect. 

If we speak of Trades Unions, this is not in any way to minimize 
the importance of employers’ associations. Employers have no less a 
duty to work to secure social justice. In proportion as their power may 
be greater they have a larger responsibility. It may be said, indeed, 
that all who have power have likewise an obligation. The employed, 
the employer—whether the State or a private owner—and, not least 
of all, shareholders are all bound to use whatever influence they possess 
to secure justice in social affairs. 

“Blessed are they who hunger and thirst after justice for they shall 
have their fill.” 
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Communists Turn on Phil Murray 


ALLAN L. Swim 
Editor of The CIO News 


Reprinted from the CIO News* 


T’S almost as simple as adding two and two together and getting 
four—and there’s no mystery about it. 

Philip Murray wouldn’t play footsie with the Communists on their 
post-war plans, so they’re out to “get” him if they can. 

Being opposed by the Reds is nothing new for Murray. He got a 
good taste of their tactics back in the days when Adolf Hitler and Joe 
Stalin were playing patty-cake. 

He became their hero only when Adolf and Joe called off their alli- 
ance and the U. S. and Russia started fighting on the same side. 

They again started plotting and scheming against him and his right- 
wing colleagues when Russia adopted a post-war policy which the U. S. 
opposed. 

Quiet sniping began some time ago, but the Reds didn’t roll out 
their big guns until Murray took a firm stand in support of the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program, which the Communists opposed, and in opposi- 
tion to a third party in 1948, which the Communists favored. 

Since then the Communists have attempted to picture Murray as a 
“fascist” who is trying to sell labor down the river. 


BatTLeE oF IDEOLOGIES 

Don’t get the idea that this is a private fight between Phil Murray 
and the Commies and that they’re blasting at him just because they 
dislike him personally. 

They dislike what he stands for—and they dislike those who share 
his views. 

It is a battle of ideologies—not a battle of personalities. 

Nobody should have been surprised by the Communists’ decision to 
fight Murray and his right-wing colleagues and to attempt to sow dis- 
cord within the CIO. 






*718 Jackson Pl., N.W., Wash., D. C., May 10, 1948 
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Soviet policy was in opposition to ERP because ERP provided a 
threat to Russian expansionist aims in Europe. 

The American Communists follow the Russian policy line. So 
they did the expected—the natural thing. They turned their big guns 
on the CIO right-wing. 

They threw their support behind Henry Wallace, who became their 
hero largely because of his opposition to ERP. 

Now there are strong indications that they may sell Henry down 
the river. 

The left-wingers have made little progress in their efforts to swing 
CIO groups away from national CIO policy. 

Ninety percent of the city and state CIO councils have already 
indorsed CIO policy on ERP and the third party. 

“Official” CIO-PAC groups have been set up in California and 
New York outside the jurisdiction of councils which failed to indorse 
CIO policy. 

Phil Murray discharged Harry Bridges as Northern California 
CIO director because he opposed official policy. 

Mike Quill resigned as head of the New York City council and was 
immediately subjected to bitter attacks by the Communists. 

Right-wingers assumed control of a number of city and state CIO 
groups by the simple process of voting the lefties out on their ears. 


RED-BAITING? 


If this be Red-baiting, the Commies are invited to make the most 
of it. Honest criticism of the Communists, you know, automatically 
becomes Red-baiting. 

This criticism stems from the belief of the writer that— 

1. The Communists are pursuing a course that is detrimental to 
the United States as a whole. 

2. They are trying to sow discord within the ranks of labor, hoping 
to capitalize on the confusion thus created. 

They’re trying hard. They’re making a lot of noise. And they’re 
getting their ears pinned back nearly every place they turn! 








The Catholic Church and India’s 


I ndependen ce 


Statement of the Catholic Bishops’ Conference of India 
Reprinted from Rays oF LicHT* 


HE Catholic Bishops’ Confer- 

ence of India rejoices that at last 
the fondly cherished desire of the 
people for independence has been re- 
alized. What is most noteworthy is 
that freedom has been won without 
recourse to violence and in a spirit of 
mutual good will and harmony be- 
tween the rulers and the ruled. That 
is an achievement of which both the 
British authorities and Indian leaders 
can be proud. 

The country faces tremendous diffi- 
culties arising from shortage of food, 
poverty of the masses, and political 
strife among rival groups, which has 
caused bloodshed and destruction of 
property on a vast scale over wide 
areas. We pray and hope fervently 
that these sufferings may cease and 
peace and good understanding prevail 
among all sections of our country’s 
inhabitants. 

Catholics all over the world will 
join us in prayer so that India’s days 
of trial and suffering may soon pass 
and the nation rise to greatness and 
prosperity with all the vigour, en- 
thusiasm and idealism of youth. 

The Catholic Church is not directly 
concerned with political changes. Her 
mission is primarily. spiritual, to re- 
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mind men of life everlasting and to 
lead men to God. She stands for a 
religious spirit, for the spiritual values 
of life and their influence on the 
character of men. But she is not and 
cannot be unmindful of the temporal 
needs and welfare of mankind. In all 
legitimate endeavors of the Govern- 
ment to promote social and economic 
welfare, peace, contentment, health 
and education, our national leaden 
will find in her a sympathizer, friend 
and supporter, within the sphere of 
her own competency. 


Att MEN Equa. 


The Catholic Church does not rec- 
ognize superiority of color or caste. 
She abhors racialism and declares that 
all men are equal before the Creator 
in moral position and value. Each 
nation or race may have its own char- 
acteristics, aptitudes, and special gifts 
It is by cultivating all that is true, 
good and noble that a nation is et 
riched and attains to high virtue. 

The Church further teaches that 
patriotism is both a virtue and a duty 
and that all citizens have certain ob- 
ligations towards their country and 
their rulers. They should honor and 
respect their rulers and be prepared 
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i) make sacrifices for the common 
god. The Church consecrates the 
girit of nationality by encouraging 
what is just, noble and heroic. Her 
aching and effort have always con- 
stituted a most efficacious safeguard 
and support of temporal authority, by 
which civil society is governed. For 
her children loyalty and obedience to 
onstituted authority is a religious 
duty, founded on obedience to God. 
The rulers of the country can rest 
assured that the Church and her chil- 
dren will readily co-operate with them 
in all measures intended to promote 
the well-being of society and the hap- 
piness and prosperity of the people. 
We appeal to our sons and daught- 
es to give of their best to the mother- 
land, to serve as a bond of union 
among sections which may be kept 
aart from one another by suspicion 
ot discord and to avail themselves of 
tery opportunity to foster a sense 
of unity and solidarity so that peace, 
brotherly love and happiness may 
reign among all. 


Sprrit oF Hope 
We look to the future in a spirit 
of hopefulness and optimism. India 
has been the motherland of numerous 
Catholics for 2,000 years. Christianity 
fourished in the country under Hindu 
Rajahs and Moghul Emperors, long 
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before the conquest of the country by 
foreign powers. Christians have lived 
in amity and friendship in towns and 
villages among their non-Christian 
neighbors and shared in the joys and 
sorrows of their country. Though 
small in number, they made a notable 
contribution to the moral and material 
progress of their motherland, chiefly 
by means of their charitable and edu- 
cational institutions. They stand 
united with the more numerous ele- 
ments of their countrymen in the 
effort and determination to render In- 
dia a great and thriving land, worthy 
of her ancient culture and her glori- 
ous past. 

At this turning point of India’s 
political history, our thoughts are 
with our national leaders. Their re- 
sponsibilities are great, their burden 
heavy. In the difficult days that lie 
ahead, they will need more than ever 
strength, courage and perseverance. 
On Pentecost Sunday we prayed for 
them in a special manner. We shall 
continue to pray for them so that God 
may grant the light, guidance and 
wisdom to shape the constitutional fu- 
ture of India and initiate and carry 
through projects and reforms for the 
good of the country and its people. 

May God bless India and may she 
prosper and flourish and be great 
among nations. 






Crossing the Color Line 


THEOPHILUS LEWIS 


Dramatic Critic of AMERICA 


Reprinted from the INTERRACIAL REVIEW* 


RECENT  newspapepr_ item 

that astonished some readers, 
while others thought it amusing, was 
the story of a Wall Street lawyer 
who claimed an estate left by a de- 
ceased Negro, on the grounds that he 
is the legal heir. That a respected, 
prosperous and apparently sane white 
man should admit Negro ancestry 
was a startling piece of news com- 
parable with a man biting a dog. It 
is easy to believe that many readers, 
as they perused the story, hastily 
glanced at the date line on their pa- 
pers to make sure that the day was 
not the first of April. 

The story is strange and involved, 
and bears a close resemblance to fic- 
tion, only a novelist would hesitate 
to use it for a plot for fear that critics 
would accuse him of departing too 
far from the facts of life. This true 
story that is too strange for fiction 
began when a Negro who lived and 
died a Protestant named the Catholic 
Archbishop of Philadelphia executor 
of his will, and provided that the resi- 
due of his estate should be used to 
endow a naval academy for the train- 
ing of both white and colored youths. 
The net value of the legacy is $800,- 


000, and in the present period of in- 
flated prices that sum is not sufficient 
for the purpose of the bequest. When 
the prelate, now a Cardinal, found 
himself unable to dispose of the estate 
according to the provisions of the will, 
he appealed to a court to direct its 
proper disposition. It was then that 
the Wall Street gentleman came for- 
ward with his claim. 

For years he had been living as a 
white man, associating with white 
people in the business and _ social 
world, accepted at face value as a 
Caucasian, perhaps even an Aryan. 
He had married a woman of his 
adopted race, had seen the union sev- 
ered by divorce, and later married 
another white woman. Now, sud- 
denly, he drops his mask, as if all 
along he had been playing a joke on 
the white world that grades men ac- 
cording to race rather than personal 
worth. 

It is a joke that thousands of Ne- 
groes have played, and thousands are 
still playing, on the defenders of color 
caste. It is a jest, the humor of which 
is barbed with irony. While the inter- 
racial problem is too complex to be 
traced back to a single cause, the basic 
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reason for maintaining barriers be- 
tween the races is to preserve the 
purity of the white race. That motive 
is complimentary to neither the in- 
tegrity nor the intelligence of the 
ruling caste, since it implies that 
white people lack the character and 
wit to protect their purity of blood 
that makes them superior to other 
races; hence, the maze of laws, cus- 
toms and social practices designed to 
prevent intimacy with inferior breeds. 
But the barriers they have erected, 
while apparently impregnable to as- 
sault, are not proof against infiltra- 
tion. Many untouchables manage to 
penetrate the defenses and few are 
detected after they cross the color line 
and mingle with the Brahmans on the 
other side. 


Acainst Human Nature 


What the racists, who advocate 
segregation and other devices for 
keeping races separate and unequal, 
fail to recognize is that they are try- 
ing to enforce a mandate that is 
against nature, or, at any rate, against 
human nature. The fallacy of their 
position becomes obvious the moment 
one reflects that the section of the 
nation where racial divisions are most 
numerous and most, rigidly enforced 
is the section that has produced most 
mulattos. When two races live in 
proximity, as whites and blacks do in 
many parts of our country, the only 
possible way to keep either of them 
“pure” is to create social conditions 
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in which both races are equally pros- 
perous, equally secure in their po- 
litical and social rights and have equal 
opportunities for advancement, pro- 
viding members of both groups with 
adequate grounds for self respect. So 
long as white people try to preserve 
their “purity” by pre-empting most 
of the better paying jobs and the 
lucrative positions in the business 
world, while monopolizing the high- 
est offices in government and the 
places of power and importance in 
the affairs of the nation, many Ne- 
groes who are light enough will pass 
for white in an effort to win the re- 
wards which are generally reserved 
for God’s blue-eyed children. 

The reasons why Negroes pass for 
white, and their success after they 
cross the line, is relatively unimport- 
ant. What should be dismaying to 
the apostles of race purity is the fact 
that thousands of colored men and 
women do cross the line, and many 
of them cross for good. They break 
all ties, burn all bridges, and re- 
nounce the race in which they were 
born forever. They marry and raise 
families in the white world, and their 
children, never suspecting their Ne- 
gro ancestry, grow up and produce 
families of their own. Since fugitives 
from color are rarely discovered, in- 
dividuals with the desire to change 
races can be reasonably sure that the 
venture will be safe even if it does 
not turn out to be as profitable as 
they hoped. 
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Approximately how many Negroes 
are passing for white, including those 
who do not know they are Negroes, 
(according to a ridiculous classifica- 
tion of races) is anybody’s guess. Mi- 
gration across the color line began 
well over half a century ago, and 
the furtive nature of the movement 
conceals from observation the rises 
and recessions of its volume, making 
a statistical record impossible to com- 
pile. Walter White thinks the vol- 
ume has been so huge that the num- 
ber of Negroes who are passing, to- 
gether with their progeny, equals the 
number of known Negroes counted 
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in the census. The number of osten- 
sibly white people who are really 
Negroes (again, that absurd classi- 
fication) is certainly conspicuous 
enough to have attracted the atten- 
tion of several playwrights and novel- 
ists ; Sinclair Lewis and W. L. White 
being the most recent. In both Kings- 
blood Royal and Lost Boundaries the 
leading characters are white people 
of good position who are shocked to 
discover their Negro strain. Those 
novels must be rather disturbing to 
the racists who have gone to such 
great pains to keep Caucasian blood 
“pure.” 
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